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9, Visa the historian of a century hence comes to describe 


our present perturbations about India, he will find some 
food for cynical reflection. At the outset he will contrast 
the indifference or impatience with which our Parliament has 
treated Indian affairs during the last two generations with the 
interest and alarm it is now suddenly displaying. The explana- 
tion, to his mind, may lie in a growing lack of balance in 
our Parliamentary machine: but other questions will assail him. 
Did any of us, whether in Parliament or outside it, honestly 
believe that any country is permanently grateful for, or even 
content with, forms of government, however good, which come 
from an alien source? Could England imagine that, in a world 
which is changing so radically and so rapidly, India alone would 
remain static ? Had the rumblings of storm over Asia—in Russia, 
Persia, Iraq, China, Japan—no warnings when we thought of 
India? Were we without any estimate of the new forces which we 
ourselves had trained and released ? Had we so little experience of 
the birth of new nations that we could not detect some movement 
of regeneration in India? And finally did we, as practical people, 
conjecture that political evolution would necessarily march with the 
same slow and solid steps in other lands as it has done in our own? 
Such questions have only to be put, to furnish their own 
answers. ‘The truth is that the situation which faces us to-day, 
though complex beyond all precedent in its detail, is in its 
essence extremely simple. When we brought our system of 
jurisprudence into India, when we taught her our history and 
our philosophy, when, in short, we gave her, through English 
education, the key to our social and political ideals—ever since 
we did all this, we made it inevitable that she should claim, and 
that we could not refuse, the right to manage her own affairs. 
Yet in practice that right has been largely withheld, partly 
because we did not consider India yet fit for its exercise, and 
partly because it was incompatible with our methods of govern- 
-ment, honest and beneficent though these have been. Now, 
however, the claim has become insistent. World movements 
are behind it; India’s own progress is behind it; there can be 
no question of continuing to postpone it. The instalment of self- 
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government which, following the scheme of Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Montagu, was conceded fourteen years ago, has never been 
given a fair trial. But it opened the door to the elective prin- 
ciple, to the control of finance, to conflict between the legislature 
and the executive, all of which have powerfully reinforced the 
demand for a wider measure of political freedom. If there had 
been no other considerations than this, the case for a substantial 
advance towards home rule—experimental, it may be, though its 
revocation is almost inconceivable—could hardly be gainsaid. 

But there is another consideration which it would be difficult 
to overrate, in the attitude of Hinduism—the old, exclusive, 
brahmanical section of Hinduism—towards Western influences. 
To dwell on this aspect of the case almost demands an apology, 
so persistently is it ridiculed, both among advanced Indians 
and in this country, as a bogy of the bureaucrats. Yet in 
reality it is anything but a bogy. It is an acknowledgment of 
the one enduring power which has made India what she is, 
and which alone is capable of uniting her as a nation. 
Hinduism, in its long story, has absorbed many conquerors and 
taken many new gods into its pantheon; but in certain of the 
ideals and teachings of the West it sees a menace to essentials 
in its creed, and with them accordingly it can make no com- 
promise. Little analysis is needed to show how our democratic 
notions of life cut clean across the theory of caste and of karma 
and the brahman ascendancy. So long as they were merely 
notions, Hinduism was tolerant: when they came to be trans- 
lated into social relations, it took alarm. Hence in large measure 
originates the revolt which in various forms, some unimpeach- 
ably sincere, others wholly sinister, has been patent to all 
careful observers for the last quarter of a century. Its object 
is to maintain the power of Hinduism over the lives and minds 
of the people. Its means of securing this object is, paradoxically 
enough, to be the machinery of self-government. There is, of 
course, no real paradox, for through self-government India would 
be able to free herself from the whole incubus of the West. 

To those who cannot accept caste and karma and brahman 
dominion as the goal of our work in India, this argument for 
home rule may not appeal. Obviously, however, although we 
can enforce order and law and schooling and sanitation upon a 
people, we cannot impose upon them our code of social relations. 
That is essentially a matter which they must be left to determine 
for themselves. It is indeed the one burning question, apart 
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from politics, in India’s future, and there is ample divergence 
of opinion regarding it. Indians there are in growing numbers, 
who do not subscribe to the aims of brahmanical orthodoxy, 
and who claim for their country the full heritage which we 
are leaving her. Whether they are to prevail, or whether 
reaction and conservatism are to prevail, is an issue which has 
not yet been joined, and probably never can be joined until the 
combatants have the field to themselves. Home rule will not 
of necessity bring back the old Hindu gods into their own; 
but it will enable the people of India to make their choice, and 
to say which gods they will serve. 

Between these two converging forces—those who are eager to 
practise the theories we have taught them, and those who want 
to get rid of us and our theories alike—there is constant inter- 
play. We sometimes identify them as moderates, co-operators, 
constitutional agitators on the one hand, and extremists, non- 
co-operators, lawbreakers and sympathisers with anarchy on 
the other. But there are stalwarts of both factions in the 
Moderate camp and in the Congress party. They fall out and 
abuse each other; and then they drift together again. Any 
mistake on our part unites them: by their own admission, little 
ever divides them except personal jealousies and a divergence 
of tactics as to pace and methods. ‘They have captured the 
great majority of the educated classes, both men and women, 
and the student community en masse: while, thanks to the 
powerful aid of Mr. Gandhi and the economic discontents of the 
last few years, they have forced unsettlement deep into the 
ranks of the simple peasantry. The India of to-day is pro- 
foundly different from the India which many of us knew 
twenty, fifteen or even ten years ago. It has collected most of 
the traditional ingredients which have gone to the manufacture 
of revolutions in modern history. 

In India, however, military weakness and civil disunion make 
revolution, in the ordinary sense, an unattainable luxury. But 
that is no guarantee of peace. There is a frame of mind, more 
expressive in its non-legal even than in its legal sense, dis- 
affection, which would be more fatal to our usefulness in India 
than revolution. It is possible to rule for a time by force: 
some of the Moguls did it for quite extended periods. It is 
sometimes necessary, as Lord Willingdon has found, to employ 
exceptional force, in order to restore respect for law and public 
decency after they have been successfully flouted. But to all 
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such measures there are limits; and it is only on the affection 
and trust of the people that our power can finally rest. Those 
we have earned, and enjoyed. But if the most subtle brains in 
the country, under a sense of being thwarted or wronged, set 
to work to convert affection into disaffection, and trust into 
mistrust, then the end of our work is in sight. That is surely 
the dilemma on which those are impaled who argue for firm 
government as an alternative to concession. No country in the 
world appreciates more than India a government which is both 
good and firm. But if the leaders of the people refuse to work 
with the government and habitually distort and misrepresent 
its doings, and if, moreover, the government has no party of 
its own and no means of countering subversive propaganda, 
there is grave risk of failure and even of disaster—the disaster 
of firmness drifting into tyranny. 

In moments of entire frankness with ourselves, we must regard 
self-government for India as only a question of time. We have 
been training her for it, in a sense ever since Plassey and in 
a more intensive form for the last seventy-five years. Her train- 
ing may, in the judgment of many of us, be far from complete : 
but that is not the last word on the matter. Experts can tell 
the exact point at which a horse is trained to perfect fitness for a 
race or an athlete for the Olympic Games. ‘There is no such 
exact point in the preparation of a country for independence: 
there is no yard-stick for the progress of a nation. We might 
have started self-government, on a substantial scale, twenty 
years ago, with no certainty of failure; we might possibly defer 
it till twenty years hence, with no certainty of success. The 
average man cannot argue all the pros and cons: what he feels 
is that now, after all that has passed from the day when the 
Simon Commission reported to the day when the White Paper 
was issued—now is the time to give India whatever measure of 
responsibility for her own affairs she is equal to carrying. 

Here ends the simplicity of the problem, and here begin its 
complexities. ‘They find a common centre in the question of 
the precise degree of responsibility for which India is prepared. 
The answer to that question, rendered possible only by the 
study of much involved detail, is what the White Paper sets 
out to attempt. The question, it is true, is nowhere put in this 
form; for nothing inflames the susceptibilities of the Indian 
leaders more acutely than any discussion of their capacity or 
incapacity to govern. No nation, they cry, has any right to 
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sit in judgment on another; any claim to do so is merely an 
assertion of racial arrogance. Nowhere, therefore, in the Simon 
Commission’s report or at the Round Table Conference has the 
issue been stated in a form so liable to cause offence. But there 
are three outstanding questions which have to be faced and 
which are not, in intention or in fact, offensive or arrogant. 
They are (1) what sort of help should India have at the outset, 
in view of her inexperience of self-government ; (2) what degree 
of support does she need against her own inherent weaknesses ; 
and (3) what guarantees can be taken against a break-down of 
the new constitution? ‘The replies to these questions are the 
so-called “‘ safeguards,’’ the examination of which will be the 
chief task of the Joint Select Committee. 

The case for safeguards against inexperience is patent. Like 
every other trade, administration needs an apprenticeship, and 
the traditions of good government are not built up in a day. 
That India was not allowed to start her apprenticeship sooner 
may be largely our mistake, or our fault : but the fact remains, 
and its consequences meet us all along the line. Unless they 
are efficiently manned, it would be unjustifiable rashness to 
deliver the highly developed machinery of the Indian districts 
and departments into unpractised hands. It would be worse 
than rash to expect Ministers who have never handled public 
affairs to undertake the complex problems of the country’s 
defence, and the delicate issues of her relations with neighbour- 
ing Powers. Out of these considerations arose the proposals in 
the White Paper that the Army and the Foreign Office should 
be the exclusive domain of the Viceroy, who will have special 
powers to ensure that the requisite funds are provided for their 
maintenance. On the same arguments are based a series of 
proposals for the protection of the public services in the dis- 
charge of duties which will be more difficult than ever. Over 
those particular safeguards controversy will rage; for the 
Indian politician fears, or professes to fear, that a privileged 
Civil Service will be able to reduce a Minister’s control of his 
department to impotency. This, of course, is not in accord 
with our British experience; and it may be hoped that the 
Indian leaders will be persuaded that the Civil Service, which 
has seen India through most of her past troubles, is still capable 
of playing the game, and of “‘ educating its masters,” without 
obstructing them. 

The inherent weaknesses of India—those which have kept 
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her so permanently under alien rule—are mainly her bitter 
internal dissensions and, among Hindus, the lack of solidarity 
between the upper class and those of humbler standing (in the 
White Paper called the ‘‘ Scheduled Classes ’’). Here it is that 
the pace of India’s political advance meets its Nemesis. Had 
India fought her way from disunion to union, from factions to 
nationhood, as Britain has done or Germany, there would in all 
probability have been a parallel building-up of a unified political 
structure. But there has been no time for this slow evolu- 
tionary process in the short period since we quelled the chaos 
which marked the decay of the Mogul Empire. What took six, 
seven or more centuries in the great nations of the West has 
been compressed into less than a single century in India; and in 
a framework so hurriedly pieced together there are inevitable 
points of danger. These have to be specially fenced round in 
the new constitution until such time as the weak places are 
strengthened by the gradual development, through education 
and experience, of civic responsibility and common interest. 
Worst of all those fences, as being unhappily the most neces- 
sary, is the system of communal electorates. In a sense, this 
is outside the range of safeguards, for an arbitrary distribution 
of seats in the legislatures has been generally accepted, upon 
the Prime Minister’s mediation as modified by Mr. Gandhi’s 
ill-judged interference. Similarly, there is no great opposition 
to the special powers which the Viceroy and the provincial 
Governors will have to protect minorities. But a point on which 
there is much less agreement is the mechanism for the main- 
tenance of law and order, without which no minority can be 
protected and no just government preserved. Hitherto the 
direction of the police and the magistracy has been entirely in 
British hands. Following the Simon Commission’s advice, the 
White Paper proposes to transfer it to Ministers, reserving only 
to Governors (and, in his wider sphere, to the Viceroy) a right 
to interpose their own authority in cases likely to be a ‘‘ gross 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any part 
thereof.” This proposal will be hotly contested. Indian 
opinion, so far as it is vocal, is at one in demanding the control 
of law and order as the only condition on which home rule can 
be made effective. A strong section of British opinion, on the 
contrary, as voiced in the recent debates in Parliament, considers 
it dangerous, in the present state of tension in India, to sur- 
render the ultimate means of preserving peace. ‘There seems 
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no logical escape from the argument that you do not give a 
people any true responsibility for managing its own affairs until 
you also make it responsible for their mismanagement. But it 
is practically certain that there will be serious mismanagement 
at times, and the case for effective safeguards in the event of 
real emergency seems unanswerable. 

The third anxiety which attends the birth of the new 
constitution is forced upon us by the attitude of the 
extreme Nationalists. Their battle-cry of late has been inde- 
pendence for India, the severance of the British connection. 
After allowance for eastern hyperbole, this may be taken as 
meaning a programme of freedom from any constitutional 
control; and certainly, in their party manifestoes and even 
at the Round Table, the Congress have made no secret of their 
intention to devote their energies at once to the removal of 
every safeguard and reservation which the White Paper contem- 
plates. We need not take alarm at this, it has recently been 
argued, because under the proposed distribution of seats, the 
Congress Party cannot dominate the legislatures. That, how- 
ever, is not the whole truth. The Congress is the only organised 
political party in the country, and its power for good or evil 
is wholly disproportionate to its numbers. It also commands 
some of the best brains in India, and if it carries out its threat 
and sets itself to wreck the new constitution, the outlook is 
indeed gloomy. 

Against such a catastrophe, the traditional usage of our 
British methods would be helpless. An imaginary but far from 
impossible case will illustrate the procedure. A province in 
which the Congress is strong would be chosen as the arena, 
and some plausible grievance as the casus belli—the action, it 
may be, in a sectarian riot, of some public officer whom the 
Governor would not consent to censure. Systematic agitation is 
started; the doings of the peccant official are distorted beyond 
all recognition and placarded over every town in the province. 
The legislature gets disturbed and apprehensive; the alarm 
spreads to ministers; and ultimately the Governor is invited 
to allay the trouble by passing some order which, in his judg- 
ment, would be fatal to the future maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity. The Governor refuses, and the storm at once 
bursts. Agitation is redoubled, Government House is boycotted, 
ministers strike work, the Assembly cuts off supply. If the 
Governor dismisses his ministers and.sends for others, they will 
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decline his invitation. If he dissolves his legislature, a fresh — 
election will only return a more intransigent body. The consti- 
tution has broken down; and unless the Governor can, at least 
temporarily, take the administration into his own hands, chaos 
will ensue. It is devoutly to be hoped that the capacity and the 
driving power of the Congress may yet be harnessed to the 
new régime, but in view of their own declarations they can 
hardly complain if the Governors and the Viceroy are endowed 
with exceptional powers to combat sabotage. 

The foregoing is not an attempt to analyse the White Paper, 
but only to indicate the main lines of detail on which its policy 
is drawn, and at what points opposition will be met. The 
general framework of the scheme is already familiar. Home 
rule is to be set up at once (subject to the safeguards already 
discussed) in the great provinces : but for the moment the central 
government will remain as at present constituted. The Princes, 
however, are being invited to bring their States into federal union 
with each other, and with the provinces ; and as soon as federation 
is accomplished, the central government will be transferred to 
Indian control, though at first the federal authority will not 
extend to the Army, the Foreign Office or the Ecclesiastical 
department, which will remain the personal charge of the Viceroy 
as representing the Crown. The scheme casts no prophetic gaze 
into the more distant future when India will carry the full burden 
of nationhood. 

To many in this country the White Paper is a tragedy. They 
believe—and believe in profound sincerity—that it means the 
end of all that, in blood and sweat, we have striven to do for 
India; the sacrifice of her vast patient masses to the political 
ambitions of the few; the scrapping of our ideals, the acceptance 
of a permanent second-best. To some in India the White Paper 
is a mockery. They regard its safeguards and the postponement 
of federation as being cold and calculated devices for holding 
on to the substance, while we abandon the shadow, of our selfish 
domination. ‘To the dispassionate observer (if it is possible to 
be dispassionate) the White Paper is an immeasurable adven- 
ture. If the better mind of India will accept the sort of constitu- 
tion which it sketches, and will consent to our co-operation in 
working it, its difficulties and its rigidity will vanish in time. 
If, on the contrary, mistrust and obstruction prevail, then no 
ingenuity in drafting, no safeguards or reservations, will protect 
the world from having a second China on its hands. 


MESTON. 


OO ————— 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN COMMAND. 


T is conceivable that the Fourth of March, 1933, may not 
i: the long run stand out as a date of cardinal significance 

in the history of the United States; but at the present 
moment everybody in Washington believes that such a date it 
must prove to be. Certainly the inauguration of an American 
President was never before so eagerly awaited by the whole 
world. Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt had been elected four 
months previously amid circumstances which were at once 
sensational and easily explicable. The American people had 
borne the increasing burden of the great depression for three 
years. Mr. Hoover’s defeat was therefore overwhelming. 

For the first time, as it seemed, the advent of a new American 
President was a result as important for Europe as for the 
United States; and all the events of March 4th gave support 
to the popular view. Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugural address put 
a resonant girdle round the earth. It was delivered in an hour 
of unexampled crisis. The President who four years earlier 
had been inducted to continue the reign of prosperity went out 
to the accompaniment of a groaning people. As his successor 
took the oath of office the doors of twenty thousand banks were 
being locked, their managers not knowing when or under what 
conditions they would be permitted to reopen. The midday of 
that thrilling world-broadcast looked like the midnight of 
Western democracy. Franklin Roosevelt was taking command 
in the midst of a terrifying situation. He spoke his mind with 
confidence; he refused to be dismayed, and at the time of 
writing this article—the beginning of his second month—the 
President occupies a position of authority hitherto unknown in 
the United States except during war, while he enjoys the confi- 
dence of the country in a degree that could hardly be over- 
stated. In Washington and all over the United States the 
political and social climate has been transformed. 

In the December number of this REviEw I wrote of Franklin 
Roosevelt in terms of critical expectancy which, appropriate 
enough on the morrow of the election, must seem absurdly 
inadequate when set against his towering reputation to-day. 
And yet that brief survey of his career and character was deemed 
by not a few readers to be over-coloured in favour of the 
President-elect, who, it was said, had during the campaign 
disclosed mainly the talents of a thoroughly equipped politician ; 
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while during his four-year governorship of New York State he 
had seemed to be markedly less positive and adventurous than 
his popular predecessor, Mr. Alfred E. Smith. Franklin 
Roosevelt has undoubtedly been a surprise. In America it is 
often said that the White House tends to make of its occupant, 
in his essential quality, a much bigger man than he could 
otherwise be. ‘This saying has never been more strikingly 
exemplified than in the present case. Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
talents were not questioned : he made in that respect a surpris- 
ing contrast to Mr. Hoover, who was and always will be an 
embarrassed stranger among politicians. Nor was it doubted 
that Mr. Roosevelt would be an energetic Chief Executive, or 
that he would further display his unlikeness to Mr. Hoover 
in the choice of able advisers and in a readiness to consult with 
leading members of Congress whose views are not in agreement 
with his own. But one would certainly be well within the 
mark if one were to say that, even among those who had the 
best reasons for knowing that he would make a good President, 
there was a belief that his mind lacked a hard edge, and that, 
confronted with occasions demanding instant and audacious 
action, Mr. Roosevelt might reveal himself as cautious and 
compromising. ‘The opening hours of the new presidential term 
showed how mistaken these notions were. With a sense of 
dramatic fitness such as America had not known in a Chief 
Executive for at least a generation, the new President pro- 
claimed himself a man of action, and he struck with a swiftness 
and confidence which altered overnight the national scene and 
the public temper. 

In the recent experience of the United States nothing has 
been quite so singular as the contrast between the nation and 
its elected rulers. Theodore Roosevelt was a remarkable 
reflection of the temper of his time; and if Woodrow Wilson 
was not, it is undeniable that he stood for the greatness of 
the Presidency and for certain powerful elements in the country. 
America in war-time had in him a public man who could and 
did impress the world. But how extraordinary, as representa- 
tive men of modern America, the three Republican Presidents 
who occupied the White House during the seven years of 
abundance and recklessness and the three years of consequent 
desolation! Warren Harding was an unhappy accident, product 
and victim of a corrupt party machine. Calvin Coolidge was 
a small-town politician, exalted through the death of a President 
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in office aud upheld for five years by the great interests whose 
purposes he served. Herbert Hoover was the most unfortunate 
of presidents—destroyed first by the depression, and afterwards 
by his own complete misunderstanding of the American people, 
his refusal to admit the clamant facts of the economic disaster, 
his deadly repetition of fallacies which the simplest citizen knew 
for what they were, his pathetic inability to address the great 
national audience, either by voice or pen, in the mother 
tongue. It seemed very curious, inexplicable, that this great, 
various, and abounding republic should choose in succession 
three such men for the place of First Citizen—men who could 
not. find even enjoyment of high office to balance their inability 
to lead the nation. And the Administration generally came, 
as Washington felt, to take on the character of the Presidents 
who suffered as prisoners of the machine. ‘The public offices 
came to be dominated by a temper of illiberalism, which could 
not be considered American. ‘The Department of Justice was 
associated with a policy and a series of administrative actions 
which continued to arouse much serious questioning. The 
Treasury, during and after Mr. Mellon’s term of office, provoked 
grave misgiving. The Ministry of Labour, in respect of the 
treatment of aliens especially, kept the protective agencies con- 
tinually on the alert. The Secret Service attained a degree of 
power which no American of the older tradition could contem- 
plate without dismay. It was the day of the detective. The White 
House and many departments were distressingly without friendly 
contacts in the newspaper world, at a time when such contacts 
would have been invaluable. Washington, in a word, was 
hungering for a change of procedure, of feeling, of habit and 
atmosphere. And since the first Sunday of March what an 
astounding change there has been! 

It was complained during the electoral contest that Mr. 
Roosevelt overplayed his smile. There is no similar complaint 
concerning him since he entered the White House. He has 
re-established the older American ways, and the effects are 
noticeable on all sides. The Roosevelts belong to the inner 
circles of a democratic aristocracy. ‘They can be unconventional 
because of what Americans always refer to as background. 
They began by expressing their dislike of secret-service protec- 
tion, notwithstanding the narrow miss of the assassin’s bullet 
at Miami. At his first meeting with the Press Mr. Roosevelt 
swept away the protective paraphernalia against which the 
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correspondents had chafed for fifteen years. Not since the 
Washington naval conference of 1921 had any journalist been 
able to throw queries at the President, no matter how pressing 
the subject of the hour might be. Mr. Roosevelt made an end 
of the formal procedure and invited question and attack. He 
has already secured his reward. His manner of addressing 
Congress and the nation is, of course, still more important. Mr. 
Roosevelt is naturally copious in utterance. He has never had 
any difficulty in self-expression. His temptation, indeed, is 
very much in the opposite direction: in a political campaign 
he has always been voluble. But as President he revealed him- 
self, from the hour of his sensational first message on the banks 
crisis, as a master of condensed statement and ringing phrase. 
When one remembered the devastating verbiage in which Presi- 
dents have hidden their policy, or lack of policy, in fiscal affairs, 
public economy, unemployment and farm relief, it came as an 
indescribable pleasure to have President Roosevelt addressing 
Congress in a series of messages written in short and animated 
sentences and usually filling much less than a column of news- 
paper print. So also with his addresses to the people over the 
air. Here again there is a difference between Mr. Roosevelt 
as candidate and Mr. Roosevelt as head of the nation. On the 
second Sunday of his régime, after the banks of the entire 
country had been closed for a week and just before the majority 
of them were reopened, the President delivered a short broadcast 
speech, choosing an hour when most people would be indoors. 
It was a new experience for America. Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
simply, directly, in a cordial tone which made the listener feel 
on the instant why the President, explaining the Government’s 
bank policy, should begin with ‘‘ My friends.’? One realised 
not only that here was the note of a new leadership, but also 
the significance of the fact that for the first time since radio 
became a domestic institution, the American people were 
listening to a voice from the White House telling, without 
pretence or condescension, what the Government was doing in 
a matter that touched the life and home of every citizen, and 
why. ‘The President so far has been frugal in his use of the 
radio. He will doubtless become less so, but he will be wise 
to hold this instrument in restraint. 

As to the personnel of the Cabinet appointed by the first 
Democratic President since the war, there was in England, 
naturally, a good deal of concern. Certain prominent names 
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had been freely canvassed, but, as usual in such cases, with 
little warrant. It is known that as regards two or three well- 
known men listed as Democrats Mr. Roosevelt had at no time 
considered the making of an offer. It is also known that there 
are others who could not be induced to accept: public office 
in Washington, even high office, is not of necessity a strong 
attraction to a man successful in his profession. The Federal 
Cabinet contains ten portfolios, each one involving the executive 
headship of a government department. Two only are looked 
upon by the public as of great importance: the Department of 
State and the Treasury ; although, as a matter of fact, it would 
not be easy to overstate the power for good or ill during four 
years of the Attorney-General, the Secretary of Labour, or 
the heads of the Army and Navy Departments. Two things 
in particular are to be noted in reference to President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet appointments: first that, contrary to expectation, he 
gave little heed to strict party claims, and secondly, that with 
one exception he did not choose persons already known to the 
public as conspicuously fitted for Cabinet office. The single 
exception is most remarkable—Frances Perkins, of New York, 
head of the Department of Labour. Miss Perkins was Com- 
missioner of Labour in New York State during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
governorship. She is a woman of splendid character and public 
achievement. In the whole of America there is no one better 
equipped for a public executive post. She has a fine intelli- 
gence, is a power in counsel, and will probably be recognised 
as the ablest member of the Cabinet. The Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Ickes, is a Chicago Progressive. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, is proprietor of a farmers’ paper 
in Iowa and the son of a man who headed the same department 
in a Republican Administration. The Attorney-General, Mr. 
- Homer Cummings of Connecticut, is an old-line Democratic 
_ politician; the success or otherwise of the Department of 
Justice will clearly depend to a large extent upon the personality 
- of the man who becomes Solicitor-General. The choice of Mr. 
W. H. Woodin, a New York business man, for the Treasury 
was less criticised than might have been expected, since Mr. 
Woodin was not known by reason of competence in the world 
of government finance; but we should bear in mind that, 
perhaps for some time to come, financial policy must be a 
major concern of the Administration as a whole, and as such, 
doubtless, affected far more by the advice of the Government’s 
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financial advisers than by the opinions or decisions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

There is one member of the Cabinet group whose importance is _ 
indefinitely greater than his portfolio would imply—the Post- 
master-General. He is Mr. James A. Farley of New York 
who was manager of the Democratic electoral campaign. To 
the Postmaster-General in Washington are committed the 
duties which at Westminster fall to the Patronage Secretary, 
and they are vastly more extensive than any Minister in 
England could exercise, since the President of the United 
States has offices in the Federal service for disposal numbered 
in tens of thousands. Mr. Farley therefore is the Cabinet - 
member who is at present under siege. And, for the time 
being, he is the one who holds the pivotal constitutional 
position, and that for an important and distinctive reason. Mr. 
Roosevelt so far has dispensed only a bare minimum of 
patronage, and Mr. Farley has orders to stay his hand. A 
President who is resolved upon decisive action must have full 
command of Congress. Mr. Roosevelt has been invested with 
the powers of virtual dictatorship. But he does not exercise 
those powers in the manner of a European dictator: he attains 
his ends with the aid of Congress co-operation. Now there is 
no power over Congress comparable with that associated with 
the distribution of posts in the government service—particu- 
larly at a time like the present when the economic blizzard 
is raging. ‘The President is a master of the craft of politics— 
that is conceded. In nothing has his mastery been more 
brilliantly exhibited than in the methods of delay which Mr. 
Roosevelt has adopted in respect of the distribution of Federal 
jobs. The Houses of Congress must be kept in line until the 
last of the Government’s emergency measures made necessary 
by a multiple crisis is secure. Then, and apparently not until 
then, will the Postmaster-General be permitted to ‘‘ loosen up ”’ 
in the presence of the numberless applicants. 

There remains the most conspicuous office in the Cabinet, 
that of Secretary of State. Mr. Cardell Hull cannot be likened 
to any one of his recent predecessors in the Department of 
State. He does not in the least resemble Mr. Stimson or Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, the two ablest holders of the office since 
John Hay. His public career has been associated with 
Congress: he has sat in both Houses. He comes from 
Tennessee. His personal interests are much wider than those 
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of American politicians in general. He is believed to be as 
thoroughly acquainted with the tariff problem as any man 
in Washington, and his convictions run strongly against the 
high-tariff doctrine hitherto in the ascendant. The work of 
the State Department, it is clear, must for some time to come 
be closely involved with discussions of tariffs and embargoes, 
with debts, quotas, and exchanges. Mr. Hull, presumably, is 
more at home among such matters than an American Secretary 
of State usually is. But it may not be an unreasonable conjec- 
ture that, as in the days of Woodrow Wilson, the international 
policy of the Roosevelt Administration will be in an especial 
degree the personal concern of the President. 

I turn now to the truly astounding record of legislative 
activity and executive decisions during the brief period since 
the change of government came about. That record is 
unapproached in the annals of the American Presidency; nor 
is there, at the time of writing, any indication that Mr. 
Roosevelt is near the end of his emergency measures or of the 
demands which, as he sees it, must be made upon Congress 
during this unparalleled session. 

It is doubtless fully understood in England that the new 
President, at the moment of his inauguration, was confronted 
with a crisis of such a character that delay or incompetence 
must have brought a complete collapse of the American national 
system. The opponents of the President (they were numerous 
and vocal until the hour of his initial triumph) attacked him 
severely because of his refusal to co-operate with Mr. Hoover 
during the latter part of February in a policy for the saving 
of the banks. It was asserted that Mr. Roosevelt, at a moment 
of supreme crisis, had allowed his conduct to be swayed by 
political motives. It was asserted, again, that a joint declara- 
tion, such as Mr. Hoover pleaded for, over the names of the 
outgoing and incoming Presidents, would have availed to arrest 
the panic and check the drain on the banks. The answer to 
these statements cannot be in doubt. Mr. Roosevelt could not 
have acted; he could not have signed. It was impossible for 
him to conimit his Administration in advance of March 4th. 
Those points are surely elementary. But there was much more 
in it than that. ‘The confidence of the country in the banking 
system was gone. The panic was becoming universal. By the 
end of February the withdrawals had reached an affrighting 
total. ‘The directors of every bank in the country were looking 
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into an abyss. ‘The confessions of certain prominent bankers 
(several of whom are now under indictment) before the Senate 
committee on banking and currency had driven the public into 
violent distrust concerning one great bank and trust corporation 
after another, and the partial disclosure of policy and 
manceuvres leading to the closing of the banks in Michigan 
had told in the same direction. ‘The masters of Wall Street, 
needless to say, were exerting all possible influence upon the 
State Governors—after the bank holiday had been proclaimed 
in many States of the West and Middle West—to prevent the 
closing of the banks in New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
great industrial States. But they were hopelessly beaten by 
events. The end was in sight several days before the 
inauguration, and by common consent Mr. Roosevelt began his 
reign by taking a step that was altogether unavoidable. The 
nation had to be convinced of two actualities: first, that the 
Federal Government was in complete control of the banks 
throughout the country, and secondly, that the new President 
was prepared for action of a kind that meant equality of treat- 
ment. In no modern country has executive action by a 
government been met with a response more immediate and 
conclusive. The result was triumphant. 

A few words, I think, should be inserted at this point as 
to the general behaviour of the American people during the 
week of the bank suspension. ‘The experience in common led 
them to take the situation lightly. The popular good-humour 
was universal. Indeed, I would venture the statement that 
the money crisis of last March provided the only occasion one 
has known when the American multitude behaved in a manner 
essentially indistinguishable from what would have been the 
English manner under a similar ordeal. It was an extra- 
ordinary revelation, all the more memorable because running 
counter to the predictions of many Americans who had assumed 
and declared that steadiness and self-restraint could not be 
expected from the composite American public in times of great 
stress. The experience of the present year furnishes an 
encouraging answer to all those, sociologists and others, who 
have contended that the American national community is still 
far from a state of even nascent integration. And I would 
add that the composure of the American populace through the 
monetary crisis, remarkable as it was, is a less impressive 
phenomenon than their patience and restraint throughout a 
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vast economic depression that is now extending into the fourth 
year. In Britain we take such collective conduct for granted. 
But then in Britain we have a law-abiding population, together 
with a system of unemployment insurance and relief which 
ensures at least a bare minimum of the necessaries of life ta 
every family. The United States has neither. American 
defiance of law is proverbial, while in our day the mass of 
the American unemployed, estimated at anything between 
twelve and fifteen millions, is ministered to by means of an 
infinitely varied system of doles, not as yet qualified and 
regulated by the rules of statutory workers’ insurance. 

The American banking system, if system it may be called, 
has been shaken to the foundations. The situation, presumably, 
has been clarified; but it cannot at present be said that the 
Administration has made any discernible progress towards 
serious bank reform; that is, towards the creation of a national 
banking structure. The figures, however one looks at them, 
are staggering, even without going into the massive statistics 
of bank deposits. Good authorities state that the bank failures 
have been not less than t10,o00 in a decade. In 1917, 
apparently, there were about 27,000 banks in the United States. 
At the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s action there were about 19,000. 
Of these, three weeks after the general reopening, some three- 
fourths are in operation. ‘Those that are still suspended are by 
no means all small concerns. It is impossible to guess at the 
fate of their shareholders or depositors, impossible to form 
an estimate of the probable cost to the public of the panic and 
the inevitable government action. The Senate investigation 
has still a long way to go. The committee now at work has 
just been invested with power to probe into the enterprises 
of the private banks, which means the great financial houses 
of New York bearing some of the most famous of names. The 
inquiry, we may assume, will be pitiless, for behind it is a 
force of popular resentment against Wall Street going beyond 
anything known in previous times of panic and revulsion. In 
his inaugural address Mr. Roosevelt made the rather curious 
statement that the money-changers had abandoned their places 
in the temple of our civilisation. A detached observer may 
be allowed to remark that, in the whole history of modern 
mercantile civilisation, no community of money-changers has 
ever had an opportunity comparable with that of the great 
financial houses of New York and Boston, Philadelphia and 
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Chicago, for building a stable structure of investment and 
public credit; and further, that the forthcoming revelations 
will almost certainly supplement the evidence of yesterday in 
a demonstration of financial and social failure transcending the 
imaginative powers of ordinary men and women. 

I have left myself no room for even the briefest summary of 
President Roosevelt’s achievements in specific fields or of the 
problems still urgently awaiting him. So far his most note- 
worthy single success is the Economy Bill, with its drastic 
cut in pensions and allowances of American veterans. It is 
difficult for the English reader to realise the importance of 
this measure, which, it is believed, should relieve the Federai 
Treasury to the extent of not less than $400 millions annually. 
Britain is fortunate in escaping the.embarrassment of an 
aggressive ex-soldiers’ organisation, and happily we know noth- 
ing of the power of a political lobby created and maintained for 
the purpose of raiding the national Treasury on behalf of war 
survivors and their privileged widows who, as the American 
saying has it, never die. Mr. Roosevelt is the first President 
in seventy years to withstand this force, and the victory is his. 
Congress, moreover, has passed the Farm Relief Bill which 
the President recommended, as yet another experiment in a 
province where every enterprise has hitherto failed of its 
purpose while involving the expenditure of immense public 
funds. ‘This latest measure, however, is associated with a 
scheme which should contain a hope of constructive relief, since 
it provides for a reduction of interest charges upon farm 
mortgages—these constituting a large section of that stupendous 
total of indebtedness under which the agrarian population of 
America, like the industrial population, staggers and groans. 

What, then, has President Franklin Roosevelt accomplished — 
in these first weeks of a presidential term which cannot but 
be distinguished and may prove to be of enduring greatness? 
He has changed the mental climate of the United States and 
with it the feeling and outlook of the American people. By 
a series of dramatic strokes he has restored the prestige of 
the Presidency, and gained a power over the Legislature such 
as no Chief Executive has wielded before him. He has 
displayed a remarkable executive ability, which makes an 
effective contrast to the practice of Mr. Hoover because it is 
associated with an easy habit of delegating the labour of 
government and a refusal to quarrel with opponents. Washing- 
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ton finds that Mr. Roosevelt is so far functioning in an eminent 
degree, and in a spirit that begets confidence. But to say all 
this is not to say that the Rooseveltian successes and the new 
spirit of confidence are equivalent to a beginning of the 
industrial and commercial revival. They are not. The United 
States is still in the depths. The paralysis of business con- 
tinues. On the morning of the day upon which these lines are 
written I heard a conservative Senator declare, in the debate 
on a Bill to establish the five-days working week, that unless 
some drastic changes could be brought about immediately, 
America would have twenty millions of unemployed by mid- 
summer. Such predictions are common and they come from 
many quarters. The President has yet to meet his first great 
test, and that will be furnished by the unemployment figures 
at the end of his second month. His open-mindedness and 
courage and his spirit of experiment, in a time of profound 
pessimism, are superb. But he must fulfil the promise of his 
inaugural, and prove that his Administration can get men in 
millions back to work. And to that end he must call an 
imperative halt to the continuing policy of deflation and use the 
full weight of the presidential authority for an expansive policy 
of constructive expenditure. That, it is plain, is what Congress 
and the country are about to demand in tones that will not be 
denied. 

As this article goes into the mail Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation 
to the British Prime Minister and to the heads of the other 
European Governments makes a noteworthy change in the 
situation as the observer in Washington sees it. Here is 
evidence that the President’s technique in home affairs is being 
extended into the foreign field, and that, as one need hardly 
point out, at a moment of the world’s desperate need. In view 
of the narrow margin of time before the June date in connection 
with the debts, and in view of the still unbroken paralysis of 
industry and world trade, this move on the part of the new 
Administration is manifestly deserving of the applause it has 
received. And it is all the better as being an early and 
adventurous and, in many quarters, an unexpected application of 
the aim and spirit of the inaugural address. 

S. K. Ratciirre. 


Washington. April 6th. 


HITLER’S AGE OF HEROISM. 


ASCISM is not ashamed of violence, on the contrary the 

argument of force is the dogma of the Fascist creed. ‘The 

civilised American does not boast about the horrors of the 
Kentucky coalfields nor seek to excuse his fellow countrymen 
when “‘ Justice’ lies prostrate before race prejudice, as in the 
Scottsboro case. Englishmen either do not know or feel ashamed 
of their Government’s resort to rule by the lathi in India. But 
the violence continues and even the Dutch, who claim with some 
reason a higher standard of civilisation than their larger neigh- 
bours, have recently exhibited an unpleasant bloodthirstiness 
in regard to the native mutineers of their warship The Seven 
Provinces. 

The world is in a period of reaction and, apparently, of 
increasing violence. Fascism alone, however, openly proclaims 
brutality to be a necessary concomitant of its ‘‘ new civilisa- 
tion.’’ ‘* Violence is moral, when it is sudden as a storm, 
surgical, knightly,’’ said Mussolini many years ago. In similar 
strain Hitler announces the meanest, most barbaric Terror of 
recent years to be ‘‘An Age of Heroism.’? The Fascist 
“hero”? is a raper of women, a torturer of men whom the 
police have disarmed, a thief who steals at the point of the 
gun, as hundreds of Jews have been robbed, or officially, as 
Hinstein’s bank account was stolen. Fascism may have a 
future, may even prove a blunt instrument serving to hack 
away dead wood from outworn systems, but it is mean not 
admirable, reactionary not progressive, emotional not rational. 
If it is to bring any lasting benefit to humanity it must trans- 
form itself entirely from the thing of bluster and blackguardism 
which at present so enchants its coarse adherents. The ugly 
grub must become a fly before it can soar; man will not indefi- 
nitely tolerate a slave State. 

German Fascism, Hitler’s ‘‘ Third Reich,’’? now in its third 
month, has invented nothing. Indeed, never before has ultra- 
nationalism so blatantly proclaimed its own race to be the cradle 
of all good things whilst copying so slavishly the model of 
others. Not only that. Without the constant advice of Musso- 
lini it is inconceivable that the mediocre brains of National- 
Socialism could have turned the tables so skilfully on the tradi- 
tional rulers of Germany. 

Mussolini and Hitler began their public careers in the same 
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way. Both returned from the war, in which they had served 
in the ranks, to set about organising the discontent of their 
fellow ex-soldiers. Both were Socialists of a sort and both 
quarrelled with orthodox Socialism as a preliminary to extend- 
ing their appeal to fit the social discontent of bourgeois 
elements. Each of them attracted to himself bands of thugs 
whose capacity for harrying the workers brought them to the 
notice of the great industrialists. The chief paymaster of 
Mussolini was the Confederazione Generale dell’Industria ; 
those of Hitler are too numerous to mention, and were not con- 
fined to Germany, but probably Thyssen and the Rhineland 
industrialists were his most regular subscribers. Both the 
Fascist leaders claim to have saved their country from Com- 
munism and in neither case is the claim based upon fact. 

In 1920 Socialism was as powerful in Italy as it was in Ger- 
many up to 1928. By 1925 it had been banished and outlawed 
from Italian politics as completely as it has now been from 
Germany. But it was the industrialists who killed, by their 
lock-outs, the short-lived prosperity of the Socialists which had 
been the natural result of the ruin brought to the swollen 
Italian war industries by the coming of peace. Mussolini and his 
Fascist gangs were terriers yelping at the heels of a Labour Move- 
ment already in flight. When they dared to bite the quarry was 
already down. ‘They were used to beat up labour leaders and 
workmen and to sack trade union buildings or any place flying 
the Red Flag, exactly as Hitler’s gangsters have been used for 
years. After Agnelli of the Fiat works had beaten the workers 
and set the example for his brother industrialists, Mussolini 
claimed for his rowdies the unaided victory. In Germany it 
was Papen, last July, who broke the mighty Social-Democratic 
machine by his contemptuous dismissal of the weakling Sever- 
ing. Hitler, like Mussolini, came up with the band waggon to 
claim the victory. By terrorism and intensive censorship 
Mussolini has created a legend about the origins of Italian 
Fascism ; Hitler now seeks to do the same. 

The comparison could be continued indefinitely. Mussolini 
in 1925 publicly shouldered all blame for Matteoti’s murder ; 
Hitler in 1932 proclaimed his solidarity with the Beuthen 
murders, denounced by world opinion as the most dastardly 
political crime of recent years—until the Nazis’ advent to 
power. Then, when such bestiality became common, Goring 
followed his infamous edict inciting the police to shoot the 
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Opposition by claiming responsibility for all excesses himself— 
“accounts are being settled.’’ Hitler, like his Italian master, 
pays his bravos from the funds granted to him by the indus- 
trialists. He has given them a coloured shirt and copied the 
Italian salute. 

But Hitler has shown a more consummate demagogy than 
Mussolini ever did. His policy has always been to promise each 
section of the unhappy people its own conception of the moon, 
and by so doing he won formidable support. But being hoisted 
into power by the ears he then proceeded to produce a majority 
by sheer demagogic exploitation of political ignorance. The 
‘accident ’’ of the Reichstag fire served a double purpose as 
excuse for ‘‘ ruthless extermination’ of the Communists and 
Socialists, and as inspiration for a ramp on a mythical ‘‘ Com- 
munist danger.’’ Hitler has set two precedents; he has per- 
suaded a nation to vote away its freedom and he has provided 
concentration camps for the indefinite detention of thousands 
of his new countrymen. 

In its treatment of the Jews, Hitlerism also distinguishes 
itself from Italian Fascism, which latter was never anti-semitic. 
The stories of refugees leave no room for doubt that the already 
numerous authenticated cases reported of murder and torture 
form only a fraction of the crimes perpetrated. For these 
crimes also Hitler and his lieutenants must be held personally 
responsible. It is worthy of note that two of the most fanatical 
propagandists of anti-semitism, Hitler himself and Alfred 
Rosenberg, are themselves men of non-German origin. Hitler 
is an Austrian apparently of Slovak descent and was naturalised 
German in 1932, whilst Rosenberg is a Balt of Russian origin 
naturalised in 1923. Anti-semitism has always been a cardinal 
point of Nazi propaganda and features prominently in Hitler’s 
autobiography, as well as in all the Party papers. It has been 
increasingly stressed as the Movement built on conflicting 
interests grew to unwieldy proportions. Movements based on 
emotionalism require scapegoats. Very much has already been 
written on the subject and this is not the place to cite a list 
of atrocities. It must, however, be emphatically stated that at 
the time of writing the persecution continues. The plight of 
German Jews is desperate, for they can neither leave the country 
nor earn a living inside it. In such circumstances, which apply 
incidentally to hundreds of thousands of ‘‘ Marxists,’ as well 
as Jews, it is not surprising that the number of suicides is 
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increasing. Few who know Germany will disagree with The 
Tvmes that “‘ left to themselves, the German people are not anti- 
semitic,’’ and that, if the authorities were so disposed, they 
could put an end to the persecution within twenty-four hours. 
But Goebbels, the most intelligent and cynical, and, therefore, 
the most despicable of the Nazi leaders, continues to make Jew- 
baiting and xenophobia the backbone of his campaign for 
“national enlightenment.’’ 

It is, of course, certain that decent Germans everywhere are 
disgusted by the insane ferocity of the Nazis. Nevertheless it 
is possible to-day in any German city to hear tiny children 
chanting insults about Jews which they are too young to under- 
stand. The current issue of the Niirnberg S.A. journal, Der 
Sturmer, prints a photograph of the late Minister-President of 
Oldenburg, Dr. Kuhnt, washing walls in a prison. After half 
a column of vulgar abuse of one whose double crime is to be a 
Jew and a Social Democrat, the paper triumphantly announces 
that ‘‘ Kuhnt can now be seen any day working as street-cleaner 
in the streets of Chemnitz.’’ As if harm enough had not been 
done by wholesale dismissal of progressives from the civil ser- 
vice in order to make room for their own followers, the Nazis 
must needs deal a deadly blow at the nation’s cultural life by 
their proscription of the Jews. Perhaps the craziest of all these 
actions is the ‘‘ purging ’’ from the hospitals of Jewish doctors, 
including some who have done much to earn for Germany her 
great reputation in medical science. In medicine and law and in 
all branches of art, not only Jews but all those who are too 
intelligent or too honest to subscribe to the present hysteria are 
being eliminated. If allowed to continue indefinitely this 
trampling of hob-nailed boots in the garden of German culture 
must inevitably remove Germany from the front rank of nations. 

It is a strange situation. Business as usual on the main 
streets, mediceval torture in the third floor backs. The Terror 
has not ceased, it continues and in some districts with unabated 
fury. The Press accounts have not exaggerated the facts; on 
the contrary, as some of the most reliable correspondents have 
repeatedly indicated, little has been told of the horrors of the 
Nazi torture chambers and still less of what has been happening 
in outlying districts. But if The Times correspondent in Berlin 
can report in the middle of April that he had himself just seen 
a Nazi ‘‘ thrashing a younger man with a heavy buckled belt 
while a policeman looked on indifferently,’’ there is no reason 
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to doubt the far greater crimes reported by private individuals 
from country villages. That many people in Germany have 
little conception of these crimes practised in their name is not 
surprising. The muzzling of the Press forces them inevitably 
to rely for information upon a confusion of Nazi propaganda 
and rumour. ‘The fantastic length to which this can go is 
shown by a letter received in London in March from a German 
lady in the provinces who is an ardent supporter of the new 
régime. Following the usual denunciation of “‘ foreign Press 
lies,’’ this person announced that it was rumoured that the 
French had reoccupied Mainz and proceeded seriously to ask 
if it was true that Germans were no longer safe in London! 

Abroad opinion has taken root, and is justified, that the 
National-Socialist régime spells death to German culture and a 
menace to European peace. ‘To quote again the Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Times: 


If Germans choose to treat other German citizens as 
vermin, it is their affair; it is only of importance to the rest 
of the world in estimating the new Germany. ‘Truth must 
out. It is important to know that many, though not all, 
of the leading supporters of the new régime are not ashamed 
of the excesses, but merely annoyed that a foreign opinion 
they often pretend to despise does not see them in the same 
‘Sistorical = Me tice 


To-day it is conveniently forgotten that Mussolini climbed to 
power over hundreds of murdered bodies. Great newspapers 
are polite and politicians flatteringly servile to the Italian Dic- 
tator. There is nothing particularly admirable in the attitude 
of a MacDonald towards a Mussolini, but neither is there any- 
thing very dangerous. There might well be danger in flattering 
a Hitler in the same manner. Ultra-nationalism must tend in 
the final direction of war. Italy, however, with her long coast 
line and lack of minerals and oil, is badly placed for purposes 
of modern warfare. Germany at this present moment is also 
not in a position to start a war, but any informed person would 
be lacking in common sense who denied that the present 
Government shows every sign of intending to do so as soon 
as circumstances permit. 

From the schools to the wireless every possible means is being 
used of further inflaming “‘ the martial spirit.’ Thus a Nazi 
women’s organisation, ‘‘ The Red Swastika,’ declares that 
“There is no higher or finer privilege for a woman than that 
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of sending her children to war.’’ On every frontier, even that 
of Denmark, deliberately provocative incidents are being staged. 
“ Brutality,’ ‘‘ ruthlessness,’ ‘‘ relentless extermination,” 
‘““no honour without battle,’’? such are the chosen slogans of 
the new German Government, interspersed with such maniacal 
utterances as that of Goring at Essen, when he said that ‘“‘a 
pledge written in blood must, if necessary, be fulfilled with 
blood.’’ Europe stands agape before a Government which openly 
threatens to snatch, if its demands are not granted. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain may well assert that this is not the Germany to 
whom “concessions ’’’ should be made. It is only regrettable 
that it should have been left to Sir Austen to say it, since he, 
more than any other individual, is responsible for the fact that 
Hitler has become a world danger. One of the most successful 
fulcrums of Hitler’s rise to power has been the universal resent- 
ment in Germany at the failure of the ‘‘ fulfilment ’’ policy. 
Chamberlain had it in his power after 1926 to lead France along 
the then open road of co-operation with quite another Germany. 
That he failed miserably to do so was due to his senseless 
diplomacy. 

The question arises to what extent a régime may be called 
stable which so carelessly arouses the hostility of all its neigh- 
bours. An attempt to find an answer must be sought first in 
the internal situation. Hitler began as a prisoner in a Cabinet 
of Junkers; it is the Junkers who are now prisoners under a 
Hitler dictatorship. And the “ revolution ’’ goes on. Having 
annihilated the Opposition of the Left the Fascists are proceed- 
ing to tie up their Nationalist allies, as certain spiders keep 
their prey alive by spinning them into helpless cocoons. For 
over two months the Nazis have concentrated exclusively upon 
the seizure of power, until to-day they control all but the 
Reichswehr. The Unification Act of the beginning of April 
establishes the alliance between the Nazis and Nationalists in 
power for four years. But almost from the first there has been 
a tug-of-war in process between the two allies which makes 
lengthy continuation of the united front between them doubtful. 
Since much of the struggle has been obscured by the Jewish 
question the relations between the two wings of this super- 
nationalist Government may be worth examination. 

The public was first made aware of the situation by the action 
of the Nazi Government of Brunswick in suddenly arresting the 
local leaders of the Stahlhelm and disarming the Stahlhelm 
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section of the Auxiliary Police Force. The reason given was 
that the Stahlhelm had been recruiting new members from 
amongst the ‘‘ Marxists.’’ This outbreak caused astonishment, 
but the rift was patched up by Herr Seldte, founder of the 
Steel Helmets and Cabinet Minister of Labour. At the time of 
writing, however, the chief leader of the Steel Helmets in 
Brunswick is still under arrest and the Nazi Minister of the 
Interior there appears to have forbidden the body to recruit 
new members for a year, despite Herr Seldte’s statement 
that ‘“‘ enrolment of new members is not only a right, but a 
duty.” 

No sooner was this quarrel patched up than the Nazi Com- 
missioner in the Palatinate ordered the arrest of all Stahlhelm 
leaders and the occupation of their premises. Seldte went to 
Hitler with another protest and the leaders were released. But 
a few days later the Nazi Minister of the Interior in Thuringia 
broke off relations with the regional Stahlhelmers on account 
of ‘‘ their attitude towards his measures, which could in no 
circumstances be tolerated.’’? The term ‘‘ Marxist ’’ has become 
a deadly one to-day, even though it is applied to anybody more 
Left than a Nationalist. The mutual accusations between the 
Nazis and the Steel Helmets that Marxists are being enrolled 
in the rival corps is, however, less the cause than an effect of 
their hostility. ‘The Nationalists are belatedly trying to adjust 
the balance of power against the overwhelming flood of Nazis. 
To anyone conversant with the long-standing jealousy between 
the S.A. and the far better disciplined Steel Helmets these out- 
breaks seem to indicate very strained relations. 

Nor are the difficulties entirely confined to the rank and file. 
The hope of the Nationalist leaders that Herr Seldte’s position 
as Minister of Labour would enable him to retain the proposed 
obligatory Labour Battalions under his influence seems to have 
been killed by the putting of the scheme into cold storage. It 
was at first a prominent plank in the Nazi programme, nothing 
has been heard of it now for some weeks, presumably in order 
to avoid giving added power to the Nationalists. Those who 
become critical are unhesitatingly dismissed. "Thus Herr von 
Bismarck, whose appointment as Secretary of State in the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior was welcomed by the 
Nationalists only a few weeks ago, has been retired for his too 
open championship of the Monarchist cause. Similarly the 
retirement of Dr. Oberfohren, Parliamentary leader of the 
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Nationalist Party, was due to his expressed view that the Nazis 
were having it too much their own way. 

A similar struggle has been going on behind the scenes in 
regard to Prussia. In the middle of March even Hugenberg was 
occasionally heard from and Papen was still comparatively 
strong. The latter demanded the Premiership of Prussia against 
the Nazi claimant, Captain Goring. The decision was post- 
poned. On April 8th, by virtue of the second Unification Bill, 
the Nazi State Commissioners were appointed Statthalter with 
power to appoint State Governments and see that the actions of 
the States correspond to Reich policy. They are responsible 
only to Hitler. This, incidentally, reduces the Premiership of 
Prussia to a sinecure position without real power, and therefore 
of no interest to Papen. The post was then added to Goring’s 
collection without further protest from the Nationalists. 

Far more important for foreign nations is the setting up of 
a “‘ Foreign Political Department ’’ to act as counsellor and 
spy upon the Foreign Office, a step which is hardly likely to be 
approved by the Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath. ‘The 
new Bureau is under the leadership of Alfred Rosenberg, editor 
of the Nazi organ, the Volkischer Beobachter, whose published 
views on foreign relations are alone sufficient to damn any 
Government with which he is connected. Nevertheless, it is 
presumably from this Bureau that future Nazi diplomats are 
intended to be drawn. 

In short, the Nationalists are being made to work as captives. 
They are being used until they can be replaced. Their chances 
of regaining a controlling voice in public affairs by any normal 
method are now negligible. Goring summarised the situation 
during his visit to Rome when he said: ‘‘ The only force that 
works and counts is that of the Brown Shirts. What National- 
Socialism wants will happen and its instructions will be obeyed.”’ 
Hitler has unified administration of the Reich as never before, 
and whatever happens it is unlikely that the old Federalism 
will return in full force. The more immediate question is 
whether he has also finally destroyed the traditional power of 
the great landowners. In some of his public statements, Hitler 
himself has become more moderate. But it is the moderation of 
bewilderment, not of the statesman conscious of a purpose. Power 
he has in abundance, what to do with it is at present beyond 
him; he and his men are experienced only in the invention of 
propaganda suitable for the German people. Decorations are 
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easier to find than jobs, and circuses may still for a time keep 
the people from demanding fulfilment of the promises of bread. 
So long as men like Neurath, Schwerin-Krosigk and Schacht 
are willing to run the country under Hitler’s signature, it can 
limp along, and Goebbels will provide the entertainment. 

But a time must come when Hitler will have to decide whether 
to follow the line of Goebbels and Géring and put the socialistic 
part of National-Socialism into effect, or to throw in his lot with 
the industrialists. If he decides for the first the Nazi-Nationalist 
alliance will be split; if for the second the Nazi Movement will 
divide in two. In either event the Junkers must see in that 
moment of decision, when it comes, their one remaining chance 
of defending their interests. In all but one respect it is to 
Hitler’s interest to postpone decision as long as possible, until 
at least the Movement has acquired some brains capable of 
taking over the key administrative offices from the Nationalists. 
Unfortunately for the Junkers they are in no position to force 
the pace. At present they can only hope that Hindenburg will 
live, that the Army will remain loyal to him, and that disgust 
at their brutality and disappointment at their failure to fulfil 
their promises will lessen the number of Nazi sympathisers. 
Hitler’s support is drawn from the most unstable section of the 
nation, the politically ignorant and emotional. When the 
realisation spreads that he can do little or nothing to improve 
the economic situation, and that his rule means perpetual 
internal strife and external danger, then the opportunity of the 
Nationalists may come again. 

If, in these circumstances, the Nationalists attempted a 
restoration of the Monarchy they might find widespread sup- 
port. The German people have run to Hitler in the expectation 
that he would bring them, above all, relief from their misery. 
They see in him at present a Frederick the Great from the 
Middle Class, who will solve their problems without their having 
to think for themselves. When they find that they are deceived 
they may well be willing to return for a time to their old task- 
masters. 

Recent events have made any attempt to merge the Steel 
Helmets with the Nazis difficult, and so long as the Steel 
Helmets remain distinct the Reichswehr is more likely to side 
in a crisis with the veterans whom they respect than with a 
rabble which they half despise. It must not be forgotten that 
the Nazis have never yet undergone trial by battle, their 
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“heroism ’’ has all been exhibited under police protection and 
against unarmed opponents; and in street fighting they have 
invariably avoided fights at even odds. Since the Junkers seek 
above all to guarantee their interests and the protection of their 
estates intact, which Hitler cannot grant them indefinitely, 
there seems a strong chance that the ‘‘ National Revolution ”’ 
may not yet be so firmly established as its leaders claim. Under 
dictatorships all remains solid on the surface until the moment 
of revolt and upheaval. Any sign of dissatisfaction amongst 
Nazi supporters might bring such a moment. It is a sad com- 
mentary on both German and European statesmanship in the 
past that, unless we are to expect an incredible act of conversion 
to sanity on the part of the Nazis, such an event is perhaps the 
only hope of avoiding even greater catastrophe for Germany and 
for Europe. 
HARRISON BROWN. 
April 15th, 1933. 
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AERIAL DEFENCE. 


mitted to the Disarmament Conference a complete scheme 

for the reduction and limitation of national armaments 
by international agreement. A fortnight later his new Draft 
Convention had been accepted as a basis for discussion, and 
the Conference has now to consider the document paragraph 
by paragraph. If the British proposals prove to be generally 
acceptable, they will have saved the Conference from failure. 
‘“We should thus,’ as Mr. Eden has said, ‘‘ help to relax 
the too great tension of international relations at this time, and 
bring to the world that appeasement which it seeks. This 
condition is in itself indispensable to a recovery of con- 
fidence without which trade cannot flourish nor any nation 
prosper.”’ 

The British Draft Convention consists of ninety-six Articles 
grouped in four parts. The scheme, however, is no more than 
a first step, and that is perhaps its best feature. It is open 
to amendments and improvements. German claims to equality 
of status and French demands for security may thus be met. 
Provision for budgetary limitation of expenditure on arma- 
ments, for dealing with the evils of private manufacture, and 
for controlling the traffic in arms, would be welcome additions. 
But the scheme already provides for reducing the period of 
service of conscript armies ; for gradually abolishing heavy land 
guns; and for eventually abolishing military aviation. It thus 
marks real progress in the direction of ‘‘ disarmament.”’ 

On the other hand, little if any reduction of armaments is 
involved in fixing sixteen tons as the upper limit of size for 
tanks: the scheme suggests, however, that this figure may 
be subject to further international examination. It seems 
strange, too, that after prohibiting bombing from the air, a 
limit of three tons in unladen weight should be proposed for 
aircraft other than troop carriers and flying boats. What sort 
of aircraft, except big bombers, need to be so large? Very 
much depends upon the constitution and work of the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission proposed in the scheme. If it is to 
be made up of mere Government officials, it will be of little 
use. If, however, it is to consist of individuals nominated by 
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the different countries but not taking orders from their Govern- 
ments, it may be of immense service. 

In presenting the scheme to the General Committee of the 
Disarmament Conference, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald insisted 
that, in addition to “‘ the contribution of disarmament,’’ there 
must be “‘ the contribution of trust and tranquillity.’ Part I 
of the Draft Convention is concerned with ‘‘ security ’’; but 
it leaves each Great Power with the right to veto any proposal 
for protecting a State victim of aggression. On what principle 
is that right to be exercised? If ‘‘ the contribution of trust 
and tranquillity ’’ is to be effective, collective protection against 
aggression must be assured: the world needs to know for 
certain that, if other means fail to prevent the unlawful use 
of force as an instrument of national policy, the strength of 
all will be employed for the defence of each—for defence, be 
it noted; for protection; but never for punishment. But deeds 
speak louder than words. ‘The States Members of the League 
have promised to preserve the territorial integrity and political 
independence of China against external aggression. By their 
acts in fulfilment of that promise the nations, and especially 
the Great Powers, will do more to restore confidence than by 
any new pacts. ‘The only way to ‘‘ disarmament ’’ is by keep- 
ing faith. Already on September 26th, 1927, the League’s 
Assembly unanimously declared their conviction 

that the principal condition of its success [i.e. of the work 
of Disarmament] is that every State should be sure of not 
having to provide unaided for its security by means of its 


own armaments and should be able to rely also upon the 
organised collective action of the League of Nations; 


and affirmed 


that such action should aim chiefly at forestalling or arrest- 
ing any resort to war and if need be at effectively protecting 
any State victim of aggression. 


To-day there can be no doubt that the Assembly was right. 

The slow progress of the Disarmament Conference has been 
mainly due to fear. 

Collective defence against aggression may be provided in 
either of two ways: 

(x) by an international army, navy and air force overwhelm- 

ingly superior to any national army, navy or air force; or 

(2) by reliable obligations to employ the forces of all nations 

for the defence of each against aggression. 
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Many people—and notably Lord Davies—have of late been 
led to demand an international force as the only reliable instru- 
ment of collective defence. Since, however, national armies 
and navies are needed to maintain order within each nation’s 
territory—Germany, for example, or India—and_ territorial 
waters, substantial national land and sea forces will continue 
for a long time to come. In order to be effective, an inter- 
national army or navy would have to be stronger than any of 
them, and would also have to be so placed geographically as 
to be available wherever it might be wanted. The creation 
of such an international army or navy is therefore administra- 
tively impracticable and politically undesirable at the present 
time. By land and sea collective security must be guaranteed 
by mutual assistance. Such mutual assistance is already 
obligatory under the Covenant; but it should be rendered more 
reliable by 

(a) Re-affrmation in the general Disarmament Convention 
which the Disarmament Conference is now considering ; 
(b) Participation by States non-Members of the League as 
contemplated in that Convention; and 
(c) Recognition by public opinion, and particularly by the 
personnel of national armies and navies, that the main 
function of these forces, apart from the maintenance of 
internal order, is joint action with other armies and 
navies to defend their own and other territories against 
aggression. 
Joint manceuvres, or at least the presence of units from abroad 
in the general manceuvres of every army and navy, would mark 
the acceptance of this principle, demonstrate it to the world, 
and increase the reliability as well as the efficiency of mutual 
assistance. 

The air problem is different. National air forces are not 
needed to maintain internal order, at any rate in Europe; and 
even if national air forces are the cheapest and most effective 
means of policing the wild fringes of civilisation, it is incon- 
ceivable that this consideration should be allowed to stand in 
the way of all-round security and disarmament. True, the 
British Draft Convention proposes to abolish bombing from 
the air except ‘‘for police purposes in certain outlying 
regions’; and it may be argued that the maintenance of 
British bombing machines in Aden, or Iraq, or on the North- 
West frontier of India would not affect security in Europe. 
But British machines in the Near East and in India would 
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imply French machines in North Africa, where a French Air 
Force would provoke as much fear in Europe as if it were in 
France itself. Moreover, it is hard to believe that public 
opinion will consent to the continued bombing of coloured 
people when the bombing of white people has been 
prohibited. 

Since national air forces are not necessary for maintaining 
internal order, such forces might be abolished if other means 
can be found for aerial defence against aggression. The creation 
of an international air force superior to any air force that could 
oppose it is therefore possible. That it is also desirable will 
appear from what follows. If national air armaments were 
abolished and nothing more were done, the nations would be 
left at the mercy of any one of them which possessed a large 
number of civil aircraft and a large personnel to fly them, and 
which was at the same time ready to disregard its obligations 
under the Covenant and other collective treaties. We shall see 
that the abolition of national military and naval aircraft, 
combined with the creation of a comparatively small international 
air force and certain other measures for the international super- 
vision of civil aviation, affords the best prospect of guarding 
against the danger of sudden and calamitous attack from 
the air. 


A LEAGUE Arr Force. 


The danger of a sudden bombing raid deeply disturbs the 
peoples of Europe at the present time. Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
in the House of Commons on November roth, 1932, perfectly 
expressed the fear that multitudes of men and women dumbly 
feel. This fear (which certainly exists), rather than the actual 
danger (which is much more doubtful), causes political 
insecurity. Fear might be diminished if bombing from the 
air were formally renounced by all States, as provided in the 
British Draft Convention; and if, at the same time, national 
air forces were limited by treaty to fighting machines designed 
for intercepting such bombing raids as might be attempted by 
a Covenant-breaking State. But, so long as any national air 
forces are retained, people will be afraid that a would-be 
aggressor might surreptitiously acquire bombing machines for 
its air force; or that, without aircraft specially built for 
bombing, formidable raids might be made by civil aircraft 
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escorted by fighters; or that the possession of a military air 
organisation would enable any nation to collect, adapt, and 
employ civil machines for bombing, even without escort. 

The fear of a sudden devastating attack from the air would, 
however, disappear if national air forces were abolished and if 
means were found to prevent the use of civil aircraft for 
bombing purposes. Such changes as are needed to enable civil 
planes to carry and drop bombs can be made in practically 
every case with very little time or trouble. These adaptations 
are, in certain cases, rendered all the easier by the subsidies 
through which certain States influence the design of civil 
aircraft. And every important air transport company main- 
taining regular air lines in Europe relies upon Government 
subsidies for a substantial proportion of its total receipts. ‘This 
proportion varies from some thirty per cent. in the case of 
Dutch air lines (K.L.M.) to over eighty-five per cent. paid 
to some of the French companies. 


In the last five years (beginning January ist, 1928) 
European air transport companies have received more than 
#18,000,000 in direct Government subsidies, in addition to 
the indirect help which Governments give by maintaining 
air ports, providing meteorological information and the like. 
In this period the direct subsidy paid to Imperial Airways 
was $2,500,000. In 1932 European air transport companies 
carried 175,000 passengers, 8,000 tons of mails and 5,000 
tons of goods, and received in direct Government subsidies 
more than £4,000,000. Reckoning twelve passengers to one 
ton, this is equivalent to a Government contribution of £16 
to each person who travelled by air in Europe last year.* 


While the British subsidy to Imperial Airways is no doubt 
intended solely to develop Empire communications, it is certain 
that the subsidies paid by many other national Governments 
are dominated by military considerations. 

The use of civilian aircraft for bombing purposes would be 
made more difficult by such provisions as are contained in the 
British Draft Convention.f But so long as civilian machines 


*T am indebted to Mr. Handley Page for this information. 

+ See Part I, section I, Chapter 3, Annex II: for example, ‘“ Not 
to permit the construction of civil aircraft with a view to their eventual 
use for war purposes; not to permit in the design of civil aircraft con- 
structional features intended to facilitate the installation of military fixtures 
or fittings ;”” not to “‘ subsidise, directly or indirectly, air lines other than 
those established or to be established for economic, administrative and 
social purposes; the amounts and conditions of all national subsidies shall 
be communicated to, and published by, the League of Nations.” 
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are sufficiently powerful to carry an adequate number of bombs, 
or sO numerous as to compensate for their small size, almost 
any machines could be used for bombing. Moreover, in the 
absence of any military machines to meet them, an attack could 
be made by civilian machines without much training. Anti- 
aircraft guns would be of very little service except in favourable 
weather by day time and if they were concentrated and fully 
prepared. If, however, there were military machines to meet 
them, untrained civilian pilots would not be likely to carry 
through an attack effectively, unless they came in very large 
numbers. Even so, the losses involved would probably be 
very heavy. But with the abolition of national air forces, the 
supply of personnel with military training would gradually 
disappear. Meanwhile, the British Draft Convention provides 
that civil air lines are not to be required to employ persons 
with military training or to prescribe the training of their 
personnel in military duties. It is no doubt true that such 
obligations could not be relied upon once war had been declared, 
but they would provide some measure of security against 
preparations during peace time. 

There remains the possibility that civil machines might be 
adapted for fighting sufficiently to deal with defence by military 
machines. Although, in many cases, a few days or even less 
might suffice to fit machine guns in ring mountings, the training 
of the crews of civil machines for air fighting would occupy 
a considerable time, and that time would afford opportunity for 
many counter measures, both national and international. 

Provision has therefore to be made so that military machines 
will be available to meet any air attack. If this were attempted 
by allowing nations to maintain a limited number of aircraft 
of their own, those national air forces would themselves inspire 
fear in other nations for the reasons already given. The 
military machines which are needed to meet air attacks by 
civil aircraft must therefore be under the direct control of some 
international authority, which could be none other than the 
League of Nations: the military machines should constitute 
a League Air Force. Its sole function would be protection 
against air raids by civilian machines. It would never be used 
for punishing a Covenant-breaking State or for enforcing com- 
pliance with decisions or recommendations of the League. 

The pilots and other officers of the League Air Force should 
form an international service like the Secretariat of the League 
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of Nations. ‘The principal bases of the League Air Force, its 
general manceuvres and its training establishments, should be 
located in territory under international control, such as the 
Saar or Danzig, or in one or more small countries. But, in 
order to be readily available, detachments should be stationed 
in specially selected air ports along the South and East coast 
of Britain and on either side of most, if not all, European 
frontiers. No doubt there would be a danger of these detach- 
ments being seized by a nation determined to break its treaties 
and commit the crime of aggression. But such a measure 
would hardly be taken except by a very desperate nation. 
Moreover, no one State would be able to seize more than a 
small proportion of the League Air Force. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


In order to see how such a system would operate and protect 
the people of the world against a sudden air attack, let us 
suppose, per impossibile, that France, where the present 
Government is as pacific as any in Europe, intends to make 
a sudden bombing raid on Germany. All national air forces 
having been abolished, the French army begins by seizing the 
contingents of the League Air Force (except such as make 
good their escape) in the air ports of France. Civil aircraft 
are seized at the same time in the air ports under French 
control. But the fighting planes of the L.A.F. would not 
be able to fly more than some four hundred miles, and they 
would not be able to carry bombs of large size suitable for 
attacking warships, fortresses or depdts protected by bomb- 
proofs. Before they could be equipped with small bombs and 
sent to drop them on the industrial districts of Western 
Germany, their seizure would be known and its purpose 
guessed. Time would be available for the assembling of 
contingents of the L.A.F. from Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and even perhaps from England. Damage from 
the French raid might well be negligible. Suppose, however, 
that the L.A.F. planes seized in France were used to escort 
civil aircraft. Again there would be ample warning; and the 
losses among the civilian planes would be so heavy as to render 
a repetition unlikely or impossible. The losses would be even 
greater if the raid were attempted without a fighting escort. 


sr 
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Crvi, AVIATION. 


International flying in Europe has hitherto been severely 
handicapped by the multifarious restrictions imposed by many 
separate governments, just as the several national systems of 
quarantine used to hamper and restrict transport by sea. In 
the United States, on the other hand, civil aviation does not 
suffer from this disadvantage, since control is exercised by a 
single federal government. Some measure of public control 
over commercial air transport is, of course, indispensable. 


The public is entitled to protection against ignorant, 
careless or wilful pilots and aircraft owners whose actions 
might bring destruction of life and property. Few will deny 
the wisdom of the State in requiring aircraft to be inspected 
in order to test their airworthiness, to be registered in order 
to establish their ownership and insure the responsibility 
thereof, and to require pilots to be examined and licensed 
in order to guard citizens from the danger of inexperienced 
and negligent pilots.* 


For similar reasons the British Mercantile Marine is controlled 
by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping Acts. 
But such public control as is necessary for international flying 
might well be exercised by a single international authority} 
—at first in Europe and ultimately throughout the world. 

An international authority of a sort was brought into 
existence by the Convention relating to the Regulation of Air 
Navigation, 1919. But the International Commission for Air 
Navigation (C.I.N.A.) then created does not suffice. 

In fact, C.I.N.A. is little more than a clearing-house for the 
interchange of information concerning the national control of 
civil aviation by the contracting States. This national control 
is of the essence of the Convention of 1919 under which 
C.I.N.A. works. For example, no aircraft may engage in 
international air transport unless it possesses the nationality 
of one State only and belongs wholly to nationals of the State 
or to a company of which the chairman and at least two-thirds 


* Cf. International Control of Aviation, by Kenneth W. Colegrove, pp. 
3 and 4. World Peace Foundation, 1930. _ ; } 

This aspect of the matter will become increasingly important to Great 
Britain when air transport develops so as to link up Europe and America, 
for the shortest air routes from New York to every European capital, 
except only Madrid and Lisbon, cross—or pass within a very few miles 
of—this island. 
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of the directors possess the nationality in question.* Again, 
any aeroplane flying with mails and passengers and crossing 
several countries in the course of its journey, may not engage 
in an entrepét trade, setting down and taking up passengers 
and goods at ports of call en route.t Finally, every State has 
‘‘ complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space above 
its territory ’’t; and every aircraft, while it has the right to 
cross the air space of a foreign State without landing, must 
follow the route fixed by the State over which the flying takes 
place.§ 

Such restrictions as these are obstacles to the free develop- 
ment of international flying. The time has come to renounce in the 
interests of every nation, as well as in the general interest, some of 
these privileges hitherto associated with national sovereignty. 
The time has come to transfer the control of international fly- 
ing—in Europe for a start—to an international authority: 
an ‘‘ Air Board of Control ’’|| (A.B.C.) under the direction 
of the League of Nations. The business of the A.B.C. would 
be to encourage international flying under conditions of free 
competition between international companies, national com- 
panies and privately owned air lines. Such regulation as 
might be necessary of navigation in the free air above a 
territorial limit of, say, one thousand metres, would be under- 
taken by the A.B.C., with whatever help might be needed 
from the League Air Force. The A.B.C. should also provide 
meteorological information, supervise the lighting of the 
principal international air routes, and have the right to inspect 
the air ports of every country. The functions of the A.B.C. 
should also include the validation of certificates of air-worthi- 
ness issued by some international registration society such as 
Lloyds. 

One further proposal deserves consideration. The principal 
international air ports, including every air port to or from 
which machines fly direct across an international frontier, 
might belong to the League, be controlled by the A.B.C. and 
perhaps be extra-territorialised. Passengers and goods should 
be free to travel by the machines of any air line in the free 


* Article 7 of the Convention. 
+ Article 16 of the Convention. 
t Article 1 of the Convention. 
§ Article 15 of the Convention. 


ri a Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Aerial Board of Control in With the Night 
ail. 
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air, above the territorial ceiling, between these international air 
ports. The A.B.C. might provide hotel accommodation within 
its aerodromes so that it would be possible for a passenger 
travelling by air to sleep the nights (and get duty-free smokes 
and drinks!) in these hotels without having his luggage and 
papers examined by, or being otherwise subject to, national 
authorities between his starting-point and his final destination. 
Even if he were a political refugee, or had been guilty of some 
minor offence against the Government of the surrounding 
country, he would be free from arrest by the national police: 
on League ground, as well as flying, he would enjoy the freedom 
of the air. 


CoNCLUSION. 


To sum up: while absolute prevention of aerial bombardment 
is unattainable, the risk of decisive injury from a sudden 
bombing raid would be much diminished 

(a) if national air forces were abolished; 

(b) if the freedom of the air, internationally supervised by 
an Air Board of Control under the direction of the 
League of Nations, gradually took the place of national 
control of civil aviation so as to develop civilian flying 
under conditions of free competition—thus leading per- 
haps to the evolution of civil aircraft of types as unsuitable 
for aerial warfare as Atlantic liners are for naval battles; 
and 

(c) if a small international air force of fighting planes under 
League control were available at suitable strategic points 
to intercept bombing raids by civil aircraft. 


To assist international peace and security in this way would 
be also to promote international co-operation. In so far as the 
encouragement of international flying by a single public 
authority replaces its restriction by the regulations of twenty- 
six separate States in Europe alone, the effect will be to bring 
the nations closer together, to lessen the causes of misunder- 
standing between them, to improve the distribution of resources, 
and to overcome hindrances to international commerce. “‘ Self- 
centred nationalism is as incompatible with prosperity as it 


is with peace.”’ 
MaxweE.y GARNETT. 


SIDELIGHTS ON FINLAND. 


HE Finnish Trade Delegation, which has been appointed 

to negotiate with the British Government the terms of 

an agreement regulating Anglo-Finnish trade under 
Ottawa conditions, has already carried out its preliminary 
conversations with the Board of Trade; and the negotiations 
proper, for which the Finns have a strong case, are expected 
to begin shortly. Yet although we, as Finland’s best customer, 
buy from her a large proportion of our timber and wood pro- 
ducts, it is astonishing how ignorant we are about Finland 
and her people. Comparatively little news seems to filter 
through from the Baltic countries to interest the British public, 
but I can assure my readers that, in the case of Finland at any 
rate, no news is good news, and that events in that country 
are not such as provide the sensational ‘‘ stories’’ which the 
British public seems to be able to digest in unlimited quantities. 
This alone is a testimonial for peace and good government. 
The Finns dislike propaganda in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but they like the truth about them to be known in this 
country, with which they have so many interests, and I have 
yet to meet the traveller who returns from Finland un- 
impressed by the political, economic and social merits of the 
Finnish people, as well as by the beautiful and invigorating 
lakeland country in which they live. To most Englishmen 
Finland is a closed book, but those who have the curiosity to 
open it find therein a mass of material of most varied and 
original interest, illustrated with a unique series of pleasing 
pictures of land and water. 

Before attempting to give some idea of what Finland is, it 
seems to me essential to say definitely what Finland is not. 
First, this comparatively new republic is neither a Baltic State 
nor in any strange way connected with Soviet Russia. Second, 
Finland is not a Balkan State, as some people seem vaguely 
to think, seeing little difference between the terms ‘“‘ Baltic ”’ 
and “ Balkan,’’ nor are the Finns cave-dwellers who spend their 
time indulging in “‘ black magic,’’ as the British popular Press 
would have liked us to believe not very long ago. On the other 
hand, separated from Scandinavia by the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
by the Gulf of Finland from the European mainland, Finland 
is an independent unit in the Baltic from which we in England 
can learn much that is good and profitable, and the more we 
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know of Finland and the Finns the better it will be for both 
countries. Indeed, of all the northern countries that became 
independent as result of the Great War and the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Finland is the most remarkable and the most progressive, 
which is chiefly due to the fact that, as an autonomous Grand 
Duchy with her own institutions, her own language and her 
own culture, she was in a very favourable position to start life 
as an independent sovereign State. Finland was never a Rus- 
sian province and, in the Russian sense, she was never a part of 
the Russian Empire. The feudal system never prevailed within 
her borders, and agriculture has throughout the ages been 
almost entirely in the hands of independent peasant proprietors, 
the large estates at the end of the Russian domination not 
exceeding 8 per cent. of the total area under cultivation. Hence, 
national independence, so severely encroached upon in practice, 
if not in law, during the Russian régime, has become almost 
a religion among the people; and the Finns, having thrown 
off such Russian influence as existed under the Grand Duchy, 
are now progressing fast in the most auspicious circumstances. 
With a form of government introduced on the most modern 
democratic foundations, they are developing their natural 
resources on economic and scientific lines, and they are organis- 
ing their industries so as to ensure the greatest output with 
the least possible expenditure of labour. First under Sweden 
and then under Russia, the Finns have had a rough passage 
ever since the Middle Ages, while the geographical position 
of their country made it for centuries a buffer State and the 
cockpit of Northern Europe. Consequently, Finland has pro- 
duced a virile race with staunch qualities and well-defined 
characteristics, which are the direct result of the difficult condi- 
tions imposed upon the people from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century. There was, indeed, a note of tragedy, mingled with 
pride and hope, in the words of a former President of Finland 
to me as we sat discussing the Finnish nation in what was once 
the palace of the Tsars in Helsingfors. ‘‘ The Finnish charac- 
ter,’’ he said, ‘‘ as you see it to-day is the outcome of centuries 
of adversity.”’ 

Finland is probably best termed a Finno-Scandian country. 
While the Finns, to whom the Estonians are closely allied, 
belong to the Finno-Ugrian race which came originally from 
the banks of the Volga, they have during the centuries absorbed 
much Scandinavian blood. ‘The Finns are studious, slow and 
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deliberate. "They are industrious, eager to acquire the latest 
information and methods, and very nationally minded. ‘Their 
national character is somewhat influenced by the attitude of 
the people to Russia and everything Russian, while their 
gallant struggle with the Bolshevists in 1918 has had many far- 
reaching effects clearly visible to-day. Little devoted to the 
pleasures of life, they are thrifty and very democratic in their 
ideas. Their sense of humour is perhaps a little heavy, and 
what pleasures they indulge in they seem to take rather 
seriously. Besides being scrupulously honest, the Finns are 
very sincere and outspoken, and they are reliable in a marked 
degree. They have an unusual capacity for collaboration. Conse- 
quently in the government.of the country they have a great 
liking for committees, and the administrative officials co-operate 
in a remarkable way. The co-operative movement, which is 
probably more successful and more advanced in Finland than 
anywhere else in the world, is an example of the Finnish 
capacity to achieve the best result by united effort rather than 
by individual endeavour. 

There are many ways in which the British and Finnish men- 
talities are similar. British ways and methods, which in many 
countries are liable to be misunderstood, find favour in Finland, 
and the calm, dispassionate outlook of the average Finn is 
closely allied to that of the thinking Englishman, and still more 
akin to that of the careful Scotsman. Yet the Finnish concep- 
tion of liberty differs widely from that prevailing in this coun- 
try, the Finn viewing it in a national and collective sense, 
while the inhabitant of these islands regards it from a purely 
individual standpoint. For this reason the Finnish nation has 
achieved a considerable degree of consolidation, facilitated by 
the almost complete absence of class distinctions, in a highly 
educated peasant population, where there is no great wealth and 
very little poverty. The peasants, who form the great majority 
of the population, are renowned for their high intellectual 
capacity. They study political questions in a most objective 
way, and spend the long winter evenings in enlarging their 
knowledge not only of what concerns their own country, but 
also of world affairs in general. They devour encyclopedias 
and other works of formidable dimensions so that, while their 
knowledge of Finland is profound, their interest in foreign 
countries is considerable. On visiting the homestead of an aver- 
age small farmer, I was more than surprised to find that he 
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possessed a library of over 300 volumes, most of which dealt 
with serious subjects and many were translations of foreign 
works. Finnish education reaches a very high standard, and a 
practically free university course is open to all. But, while the 
standard of knowledge required of a candidate for a degree at 
Helsingfors University is perhaps excessive, the whole Finnish 
educational system is well considered and well applied through- 
out. If the system may be criticised on the grounds that 
accumulation of knowledge is encouraged at the expense of its 
application, the same may be said of most continental 
universities when compared with the systems of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

As far as technical education is concerned, the Central Labo- 
ratory of Industry at Helsingfors, which carries out research 
work with regard to the more effective use of Finnish raw 
materials, illustrates the effort made to put scientific theories 
into practice; while a visit to the industrial centre of Tammer- 
fors is convincing of the energy and resource of Finnish 
industry. In few countries do the workers live under such 
favourable conditions. Before the world economic crisis there 
had been no unemployment for many years, there is little 
illiteracy, and the cities have no slums. By means of 
education, technical instruction and the co-operative movement, 
the status of the workers has been raised to a very high 
standard, while woman and child welfare is receiving scientific 
attention on the most up-to-date lines. The position of women 
is a striking feature of the Finnish social system, and the 
women’s contribution to the progress and welfare of the country 
is almost equal to that of men. 

Finland is practically governed by the peasants for the 
peasants. The constitution is one of the most democratic in the 
world, although the President of the Republic has considerable 
powers. President Svinhufvud, the ‘‘ grand old man ”’ of Fin- 
land, or ‘‘ Old Man Peter,’’ as the Finns like to call him, was 
appointed Regent in 1918, but resigned when the republican 
form of government came into force. He again became head of 
the State by election in 1931. According to the Constitutional 
Law of 1906, which has only been modified in the republican 
form of government as regards questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the Diet consists of one chamber of two hundred mem- 
bers chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all 
who are entitled to vote have an equal vote. There is universal 
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suffrage for all Finns who have attained the age of twenty-four 
years. The President is entrusted with the highest executive 
power in the country, and his authority extends to the sphere 
of legislation. As holder of the highest executive power, the 
President decides the most important questions in the Govern- 
ment of Finland, and the term ‘‘ Government ’’ is sometimes 
used to represent the President, sometimes the Council of State 
(or Cabinet), and sometimes both in conjunction. In the 
Government only the President has the power of legislation in 
conjunction with the Diet, and of issuing ordinances, a power 
granted to the Council of State by special authorisation in 
particular circumstances. Lack of space prevents me from ~ 
dealing more fully with one of the most interesting constitutions 
of modern times, which is a development of the old Finnish 
constitution, free to function without interference from Russia. 
Those who are interested in constitutional law would do well 
to study the system of this model democracy, which has the 
respect and admiration even of those who are doubtful of the 
value of democratic forms of government. When, in 1917, the 
time came for Finland to declare her independence, the Finns 
merely had to develop a constitution and system of government 
well suited to their needs, but which never stood a chance of 
success under the suzerainty of Imperial Russia, and this they 
have done with singular good fortune. Among post-war democ- 
racies it is only in Czechoslovakia that anything approaching a 
parallel is to be found. 

One of the outstanding features, however, of Finnish democ- 
racy is an attitude of the strongest hostility to Communism, as 
manifest in the Lapua Movement of 1930. As there has been 
a good deal of misunderstanding about this movement manifest 
in repeated attempts to detect Fascism in recent events in Fin- 
land, it is as well to make the position quite clear. The Lapua 
Movement was a movement of hard-working and hard-thinking 
peasant farmers, whose high standard of education and sense of 
responsibility make democratic government in Finland a very 
different affair from that now prevailing in other countries with 
large peasant majorities. It was a purely Finnish national 
movement against Communism, which ever since the War of 
Independence had been promoted in a most open and objection- 
able manner, and had been encouraged by financial and other 
assistance from the Third International in Moscow. Communist 
propaganda had been at times very intense and had constituted 
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a serious, though in more recent times not dangerous, obstacle 
to the democratic development of the Siate which, however, had 
continuously been fighting its pernicious tendencies and treason- 
able activities. The most significant of its more recent forms 
had been an attack on religion, when school children were sub- 
mitted to demoralising influences. This roused the deeply 
religious community of Lapua to a realisation of the necessity 
of ridding Finland for ever of all Communists and everything 
to do with them. As the general feeling in the country was ripe 
for such a movement, large numbers of Finns from all parts 
rallied round the farmers of Ostrobothnia, giving rise to a solid 
national movement of considered opinion against Communism. 
The people felt that Communism could not any longer be 
tolerated in any form within the Finnish frontiers, and that the 
way must be cleared for national progress by the elimination 
of this pernicious element. The Lapuans have long been noted 
for their religious fervour, strong character and intellectual 
capacity, and they have repeatedly taken the lead as stubborn 
resisters of oppression. In this particular case their senti- 
ments, and those of their followers, found expression in a mass 
demonstration at Helsingfors in August 1930, when 12,000 
specially selected men from all parts of Finland, including 
2,000 Swedish-speaking Finns, assembled in the great Senate 
Square and joined in divine service. This demonstration, which 
was carried out with remarkable precision and in perfect order, 
had no resemblance whatever to the Fascist march on Rome, 
although the European Press gave large headlines to what they 
were induced to believe was Fascism in Finland. While the 
Rome events constituted a revolutionary movement carried out 
by means of a coup militaire, those at Helsingfors were a 
solemn expression of national opinion carried out by peaceful 
demonstration. This very significant movement in Finland, 
which led to the complete removal of Communism from Finnish 
political life, was purely democratic in all its motives, although 
it both gave rise to, and led to, such unfortunate incidents as 
are usually associated with strong national movements of this 
kind. 

Finland’s chief source of wealth is her timber, and almost 
one-fifth of the total population is mainly dependent on the 
timber industry, which is of special importance to Finland’s 
foreign trade. It is for this reason that timber and wood pro- 
ducts play such an important part in trade relations between 
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this richly timbered country and Great Britain. Although the 
trade balance for many years showed that we bought from the 
Finns much more than they bought from us, there has recently 
been a strong and determined effort by Finnish business firms 
to buy as much as possible in the British market, with a view 
to obtaining, on a reciprocal basis, favourable conditions for the 
entry of their goods into Finland’s best market. While Finnish 
imports from this country certainly increased during the period 
1922-9, the important upward spurt took place in the first eight 
months of last year, when Finland’s imports from this country 
showed a remarkable increase, both relative and absolute, com- 
pared with the figures for the same period of 1931. From 12°54 
per cent. in 1931, our relative share in Finland’s imports sud- 
denly rose to 19°3 per cent. in 1932, while the absolute value 
showed an increase of as much as 47 per cent. Furthermore, 
this increase can well afford to be compared with the simul- 
taneous development in trade between Great Britain and the 
other northern countries. This important turn for the better in 
our export trade to Finland is due to two causes. First, the 
release of sterling from the gold standard and a welcome ten- 
dency of British manufacturers to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions of international trade have enabled this 
country to increase her competitive capacity, which helped 
British industry to make progress in the Finnish market. 
Second, the sympathetic attitude of the Finns towards Great 
Britain and British products has given rise to a realisation 
of the importance of good trade relations between the two coun- 
tries, with a consequent endeavour to “‘ buy British’ in all 
sections of the community. One of the most striking proofs of 
this spirit lies in the formation of a Finnish-British Trade Asso- 
ciation in Helsingfors, which does everything possible to en- 
courage Anglo-Finnish trade, and at the same time sets in 
motion practical measures for the realisation of its further 
development. Not only does this organisation help the efforts 
of British firms to sell their goods in the Finnish market, but it is 
organising, in co-operation with trade organisations in this 
country, a British trade propaganda week to be held in Helsing- 
fors during the forthcoming autumn. 

There is no reason why British industry should not find an 
increasing outlet in Finland, provided that our business firms 
show sufficient interest and readiness to meet the demands of 
the market. As far as trade is concerned, the Finns are a 
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Scandinavian people whose high standard of honesty and 
reliability should attract British producers to take advantage 
of the opportunity now offered to them. By giving a ready 
response to Finland’s wish to buy our goods, we would not 
only benefit ourselves directly, but also indirectly in facilitating 
in return the trade of a country whose remarkable progress has 
been one of the most outstanding features of the last decade, 
and whose future commercial prosperity cannot but have an 
influence on world trade in general. 

In this great work of constituting an independent and 
progressive Finland with an assured future, there were few 
men who played so active a part in the early stages as M. Armas 
Saastamoinen, who was Finnish Minister to the Court of St. 
James from 1926 until his death in London in November 
of last year. I cannot close this article without paying a tribute 
to one whose character displayed the best qualities of the 
Finnish race. From the time of his arrival in London Armas 
Saastamoinen concentrated his efforts on his work as a 
diplomatic observer. He realised the value to his Government 
of a good, practical knowledge of Great Britain and her 
Dominions, and he left no stone unturned to make this know- 
ledge as deep and wide as possible. It is not too much to say 
that his estimate of the British character and mentality was 
unusually accurate, and that his understanding of the British 
Commonwealth system was more comprehensive than that of 
most foreigners. As an ardent admirer of the capacity and 
achievements of the British race, it was with the utmost delight 
that he watched the formation of the National Government and 
the British way of dealing with an economic crisis. As a 
student of affairs he employed the most thorough method of 
grappling with the subject in hand, which was manifest in the 
vast quantity of miscellaneous literature that he absorbed on 
the leading questions of importance during his tenure of office. 
He made such a special study of Indian affairs that there must 
be few foreigners, either in London or out of it, who followed 
the progress of the Round Table Conference with deeper interest 
and understanding. Although he took so keen a personal 
interest in naval armaments as to be able to discuss these 
matters technically with high naval authorities, I have met 
few men who were more practically devoted to the ideal of world 
peace. In the Finnish War of Independence Saastamoinen took 
a prominent and active part, and he knew the horrors of war 
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to the fullest extent. The thought of another European war 
was to him a nightmare, and he realised the necessity of putting 
forward every effort to avoid such a calamity. 

A true realist in politics, the late Minister had little 
sympathy with idealistic dreams. Being naturally courageous, 
he believed in facing facts, however disagreeable. In world 
affairs his breadth of view was far-reaching, and his considered 
opinions on the future were remarkable for the clear-cut 
thoughts on which they were founded. Much of his time was 
spent in his study where, often in pain and physical 
distress, he worked untiringly to accumulate for the benefit 
of Finland an accurate and comprehensive appreciation of 
things and thoughts British, and of the policies arising there- 
from. He undoubtedly succeeded in his task, but it cost him 
his life. In failing health Saastamoinen struggled on to the 
end, and died at his post as the faithful servant of Finland © 
and a true friend of the British people. He possessed all the 
qualities that have enabled the Finns to overcome their difficul- 
ties and earn the respect of those who value peace, progress 
and good government. 

E. W. Po_tson NEWMAN. 


THE PEVYING*SPART OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 


T is now exactly fifty years ago (May 1883) that an article 
|e ‘The Oxford Movement of 1833,’? from the pen of Sir 
William Palmer, appeared in THe ConTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Fifty years before, Sir William had himself played an 
important part as one of the original leaders of 1833, and his 
essay throws valuable light on the beginnings of the movement, 
and especially on some aspects of it which appear to be in 
danger of being forgotten by many of those who are most eager 
to celebrate its centenary this year. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to call attention to the importance of Sir William’s 
account and, with the help of it, briefly to reconsider the causes 
of the movement’s initial success. 

Newman used to say that Tractarianism was indebted for 
its first rapid successes to something ‘‘in the air.” ‘“‘ By 
this,’ says Dr. E. A. Abbott, ‘‘ he meant (and sometimes 
specified in detail) the influences of the poets, the novelists, the 
growing reaction from English insularity, and a _ general 
tendency to thoughts and theories of life deeper and fuller than 
those of the eighteenth century.’? Sir Walter Scott had died 
only in the previous year : William Wordsworth was sixty-three 
and had another seventeen years of life before him: and the 
wave of Romanticism was still flowing. As for Religion itself 
a certain revival may be noted throughout Western Europe. 
In the Church of England the tide of religious life had been 
rising since the beginning of the century. The rise had been 
due chiefly to the efforts of the Evangelicals like Charles 
Simeon, Daniel Wilson, and the so-called Clapham Sect: and 
the High Churchmen like H. H. Norris, Joshua Watson, and 
the other members of what was known as ‘“‘ the Hackney 
Phalanx.’’ Of the two schools of thought, the former had so 
far been distinctly the more active, and it is significant that 
the chapter devoted to their work in Canon J. H. Overton’s 
judicious history is twice the length of his chapter on the High 
Churchmen, though these actually had more official influence. 

In view of the claims now being made in various Anglo- 
Catholic publications, it may be well to mention very briefly 
some of the points where advance had taken place before the 
Oxford Movement came into being. Bishop Porteous, “‘ the 
only prelate who leaned towards the Evangelicals in their early 
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trials,’ had exerted himself to bring about a better observance 
of Lent. His Friday evening lectures in St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, in Lent 1798 and the three Lents following created a 
great stir and attracted crowds. Other Bishops like Herbert 
Marsh and C. J. Blomfield had effectively revived the office of 
Rural Dean. The Church Missionary Society had been founded 
in 1799, and the foundation of overseas bishoprics had begun 
with that of Nova Scotia (1787), followed by no fewer than eight 
others before the end of 1839. ‘The National Society dates from 
1811, the Church Building Society from 1818. Daniel Wilson, — 
at Islington, had started early celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion at 8 a.m. and had formed a District Visiting Society. . 
Hymns were just beginning to be introduced into the services, 
largely again by Evangelicals. It was in 1833 that Edward 
Bickersteth published his Christian Psalmody, of which no fewer | 
than 150,000 copies were eventually sold. 

This brief record is somewhat bare, but it will serve to 
illustrate the undoubted fact that, at least from 1800 onwards, 
the condition of religion in England was steadily improving. 
“There is a comfort in knowing,’’? wrote Robert Southey to 
the Bishop of Limerick on March 6th, 1833, ‘‘ that the Church 
of England and Ireland could never at any time have been better 
able to bear hostile inquiry and to defend themselves than now.”’ 
In the early ’thirties, however, there appeared to be a sudden 
flare-up of popular feeling against the Established Church. For 
one thing, the Bishops as a whole had voted with the Tory 
Lords against the Reform Bill (1832), and the clergy were 
mostly of the same opinion. The Bishop of London felt it 
prudent to cancel a preaching engagement in St. Anne’s, Soho: 
a mob broke every pane of glass in the greenhouse of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells: the Bishop of Bristol’s palace was burned 
to the ground : and other Bishops were burned in effigy in their 
cathedral cities. On the whole the clergy, taken by surprise 
at this sudden outburst against them, kept their heads very 
well. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, set them 
a good example. A dead cat was flung into his carriage as 
he was driving through the streets of Canterbury, and, when 
his chaplain complained, the Archbishop replied that he should 
be thankful that it was not a live one. 

There was unfortunately no denying the existence of serious 
abuses connected with pluralities, non-residence and the inequit- 
able distribution of the Church’s revenues. 
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And now the Whigs were actually in power, under a Premier 
whose warning to the Bishops “‘ to set their house in order ”’ 
sounded ominous enough. What was to be done? A number 
of suggestions were brought forward, Lord Henley’s, for 
example, and Dr. Arnold’s. ‘These were drastic in themselves, 
and they were read in the light of much wilder utterances, as, 
for example, those of a certain John Riland, Curate of Yoxall, 
who openly objected to the Apostles’ Creed, and gave expres- 
sion, he said, to ‘‘a long-suppressed astonishment that this 
indefinite, deficient and ill-assorted compend of the Gospel 
could ever have been palmed upon the universal Church under 
the abused name of the Apostles’ Creed.’? ‘The Rationalism 
of the previous century was evidently by no means dead. Dr. 
Arnold himself refers to what he calls the ‘“‘ covert rationalism 
of Hug’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament,’ 
which had been translated from the German. Rationalism, 
open or covert, was the great enemy dreaded by H. J. Rose— 
to be mentioned below—-and was acknowledged as such by Dr. 
Pusey throughout his life. 

All things considered, then, the widespread uneasiness in 
1833 was natural. ‘‘ The position of churchmen at that time,”’ 
writes Palmer, in the article already mentioned, ‘‘ was most 
deeply painful and agitating.’’ ‘‘ The climax of our distress 
was reached,’”’ he continues, ‘“‘ when the Bill for the suppression 
of half the Episcopate of the Church in Ireland was introduced 
and pressed through Parliament. That Act brought matters 
to a crisis; its result was the Oxford Movement.’’ ‘The Act 
does not appear to us to-day to have been an unreasonable 
measure. Ireland had twenty-four Archbishops and Bishops, 
when England, with a Protestant population at least eight times 
as large, had only twenty-six. But Palmer and many others 
thought that the alternative suggested by the Church itself 
had not received sufficient consideration: ‘‘ The Church itself 
offered to the Government to surrender the income demanded, 
provided the spiritualities of churches were not interfered with, 
and the episcopate was left unmutilated.”’ And further Palmer 
thoroughly distrusted the Government. ‘“‘ The English 
Government and governing classes had made up their minds 
to reverse the national policy,’’ he says; and again: 

The reformers were eager to eliminate from the Prayer 


Book the belief in the Scriptures, the Creeds, the Atone- 
ment, the worship of Christ. ... They would. . . reduce 
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the Articles to a deistic formulary, abolish all subscriptions 
or adhesions to formularies, and reduce religion to a state of 
anarchy and dissolution. 


Palmer’s exaggerated anxieties were fully shared by a group 
of his friends, notably John Keble, Fellow of Oriel and Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, John Henry Newman, Vicar of 
St. Mary the Virgin, R. H. Froude, Tutor of Oriel, A. P. 
Perceval, a Surrey Rector, Chaplain to the King, and H. J. 
Rose, Rector of Hadleigh. Of these Keble, the oldest, was 
now 41; Newman 32; Froude 30; Rose 38; Perceval 34. New- 
man had been an Evangelical up to about seven years before. 
He was now a High Churchman, as were all the others. Keble 
was the central figure. It was six years previously that he 
had published The Christian Year, the chief purpose of which, 
he had said, was to promote a sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion, and to exhibit ‘‘ the soothing 
tendency ’’ of the Prayer Book. Keble was now the first to 
move. In his famous sermon before His Majesty’s Judges of 
Assize on Sunday, July 14th, 1833, published under the title 
of National Apostasy, the text of which was I Samuel xii, 23, 
he asks, ‘‘ What are the symptoms, by which one may judge 
most fairly, whether or no a nation, as such, is becoming 
alienated from God and Christ? And what are the particular 
duties of sincere Christians, whose lot is cast by divine 
Providence in a time of such dire calamity? ”’ 


‘“The point really to be considered,’ he goes on a little 
later, ‘‘is whether, according to the coolest estimate, the 
fashionable liberality of this generation be not ascribable, in 
a great measure, to the same temper which led the Jews 
voluntarily to set about degrading themselves to a level with 
the idolatrous Gentiles? And, if it be true anywhere that such 
enactments are enforced on the Legislature by public opinion, 
is APOSTASY too hard a word to describe the temper of 
that nation ?”’ 


Keble was a man of strong feelings, and it is evident that 
it required an immense effort of self-control on his part even 
to attempt this “‘ coolest estimate ’’ : which in fact did not turn 
out to be very cool after all. 

He answers his second question thus: 


the first duty of the Church and of churchmen, INTER- 
CESSION sincerely practised, would prepare them for the 
second; which, following the words of Samuel as our clue, 
we may confidently pronounce to be REMONSTRANCE. 
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Eleven days after, on July 25th, four of the group, Palmer, 
Froude, Perceval and Rose, met in conference at Rose’s 
rectory. Neither Keble nor Newman was there. Keble had 
been expected, but Newman apparently had no intention of 
coming, having, as he afterwards stated, ‘‘ no confidence in 
committees and meetings.’? Various ideas were brought 
forward at the conference, many of which came to nothing. 
Palmer himself was keen on the foundation of an Association 
of Friends of the Church, and the attempt was actually made, 
but proved to be abortive. What did eventuate, however, was 
a Remonstrance in the form of an Address presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on February sth, 1834, by a deputa- 
tion headed by the Ven. James Croft, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and including Keble as Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The main paragraphs of the Address, to which 
over 8,o00 clergy gave their signatures, run as follows: 


At the time, when events are daily passing before us which 
mark the growth of latitudinarian sentiments, and the igno- 
tance which prevails concerning the spiritual claims of the 
Church, we are especially anxious to lay before your Grace 
the assurance of our devoted adherence to the Apostolical doc- 
trine and polity of the Church over which you preside, and 
of which we are ministers; and our deep-rooted attachment 
to that venerable Liturgy, in which she has embodied, in the 
language of ancient piety, the Orthodox and Primitive 
Faith. 

And while we most earnestly deprecate that restless desire 
of change which would rashly innovate in spiritual matters, 
we are not less solicitous to declare our firm conviction that, 
should anything, from the lapse of years or altered circum- 
stances, require renewal or correction, your Grace, and our 
other spiritual rulers, may rely upon the cheerful co-opera- 
tion and dutiful support of the Clergy in carrying into effect 
any measures that may tend to revive the discipline of ancient 
times, to strengthen the connexion between the Bishops, 
Clergy and people, and to promote the purity, the efficiency, 
and the unity of the Church. 


The significance of this address is obvious. It represents 
a rallying for Church Defence, and a rallying on a basis 
deliberately made broad enough to include Churchmen in 
general and not merely a particular party. The choice of so 
broad a basis was due very largely to the statesmanship of 
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Palmer himself. Keble wanted something much narrower. He 


proposed that we should put forward the doctrine of apostolic 
succession as our basis, together with the exclusive validity 
of the Eucharist administered by a ministry preserving that 
succession; the unlawfulness of the interference of persons or 
bodies external to the Church in matters spiritual, and other 
points. 


But, happily for the movement, Palmer’s wiser counsels pre- 
vailed. A similar declaration was drawn up for the laity, 
recording their firm attachment to the pure faith and worship 
of the Church of England and her apostolic form of govern- 
ment, and adding a strong expression of appreciation of the 
Establishment of the Church as the National Church. The 
committee in charge decided to receive only the names of heads 
of families, and when the declaration was presented to the 
Archbishop in May 1834 it was supported by 230,000 signatures. 
Such clergy as Hook, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry (after- 
ward more famous as Vicar of Leeds), took an active part in 
securing these signatures. In Hook’s parish, the population 
of which was about 10,000, I,120 names were appended to the 
document. 

It is not too much to say that these manifestoes appeared 
at the psychological moment. ‘The passing of the Reform Bill 
was by no means followed by the consequences which had been 
feared. After all, the Reform Bill had only extended the 
franchise to ten-pound householders and tenant farmers; and 
hostility to the Church proved to be little more than a flare-up 
which died down again as rapidly as it had appeared. A few 
years later (1840), in a letter to a friend, Dr. Arnold himself 
admits that in 1833 most men, and he himself among them, 
had an exaggerated impression of the strength of the reforming 
party and of the changes which it was likely to effect. At all 
events the support given to the two declarations presented to 
the Archbishop in 1834 is very striking, and the interest they 
aroused throughout the country prepared the way for a 
favourable reception to be widely given to anything further of 
a similar kind which might emanate from Oxford, which was 
generally taken to be their original source and home. 

What next appeared from Oxford was due to the command- 
ing genius of Newman. ‘‘ Newman,’’ writes Sir William 
Palmer, in the article here so often quoted, ‘‘ without any 
previous consultation with others, suddenly completed and put 
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into circulation in all parts of the country a body of tracts 
upon Church principles.’? ‘‘ These publications,’? he goes on 
to point out, “‘ confessedly issued from Oxford, from the same 
source which had produced our Declaration and Address,” 
although in fact they were ‘“‘the mere expressions of the 
opinions of individuals,’’ for Newman had adopted the principle 
of an unfettered freedom of individual authors. ‘The Tracts 
for the Times, of which the first three and twenty-four others, 
including the last (Tract xc), were written by Newman himself, 
took the narrower line desired, as mentioned above, by Keble. 
The Declarations, in face of the expected movement for reform, 
had put in a plea for the Church of England as, in its essence, 
it actually was, the Church of the Book of Common Prayer. 
“Appreciate before you reform,’’ they had said in effect, ‘‘ and 
preserve as well as renovate.’? The Tracts now took a more 
magisterial tone. They emphasised claims made on behalf 
of the Church of England as against Nonconformists on the 
one hand and Roman Catholics on the other. They were 
admittedly controversial and provocative. At the same time 
the very word ‘‘ Oxford ”’ lent them an authority which did 
not really belong to them. No party, Newman said, was likely 
to be active in Oxford but themselves, so the field was before 
them : 


all their acts, as coming from the University, might have the 
authority of Convocation almost, in such cases as when Con- 
vocation could not be expected to speak out. 


For a long time the Oxford authorities endured in silence the 
public identification of their University with the Tractarian 
movement, but sooner or later they were bound to take some 
action which would dissociate themselves from it ; and at length, 
in 1841, Tract xc was condemned by all the Heads of Houses 
except two. Objection may be taken to the suggestion of 
dishonesty contained in the condemnation: but some formal 
expression of disapproval was surely inevitable. 

But this is leading us too far afield. The aim of this paper 
is to examine the causes of the initial success of the movement. 
Three have already been specified: the rising tide of religion 
in England; the rebound from the short and sudden outbreak 
of popular hostility to the Church, and the interest aroused 
by the two Declarations; and thirdly the connection of the 
Tracts with Oxford. It remains briefly to mention three others. 
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And the first is the cleverness of many of the Tracts them- 
selves, especially Newman’s. Newman’s power of writing was 
extraordinary. It is not surprising that a leaflet consisting 
of four pages of Newman’s clear terse prose should be eagerly 
and widely read, and should exert considerable influence. Dr. 
Pusey mentions, as an example of the effect produced by the 
Tracts on the Apostolic Succession, ‘‘a dissenter in the Isle 
of Wight who said that she must go to Church to see these 
successors of the Apostles. She went and remained.’ Pusey 
adds, ‘“‘ On the other hand the claim made people angry. They 
felt its force.”’ 

The second reason for the initial success of the movement 
to be noted here is to be found in Newman’s preaching in St. 
Mary’s on Sunday afternoons during term. The church was 
not crowded, Newman read his sermons and ‘“‘ never saw his 
congregation ’’; but by every testimony the effect was remark- 
able. His main theme was practical holiness. The text he 
(like Pusey) chose for his first parochial sermon was Hebrews 
xii, 14. ‘‘ Follow after... holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord.’? And the holiness he preached he so 
obviously strove after himself, and he so well knew the diffi- 
culties in the way. But it was an anxious piety, ‘“‘ careful and 
troubled about many things.’? He spoke often of the wrath 
of God, and seemed to be specially fond of the word ‘‘ worms.”’ 
Our duty, he said, is to obey, readily, blindly, all precepts that 
come to us with authority. Most of Newman’s hearers were 
men themselves destined for Holy Orders and they had the 
background of vague belief and habitual practice which his 
sermons presuppose. By 1838, according to Whately’s probably 
exaggerated estimate, two-thirds of the steady-reading men ct 
Oxford were ‘‘ Rabbinists,’’ i.e. followers of Newman and his 
friends. ‘“‘ Bursars noticed that the quantity of port drunk 
in Senior Common Rooms rapidly fell. A general seriousness 
came over a large proportion of the younger members of the 
University.”? The grip held by Newman was for a time extra- 
ordinary. ‘Thomas Mozley describes his influence as ‘‘a 
radiance.’’ Even Arthur Stanley used, in 1837, ‘‘ to attend 
Sacrament ’’ at St. Mary’s, and admitted that he felt that he 
was “‘in the presence of a magnificent and consistent system, 
shooting up on every side, whilst all that I see here against it 
is weak and grovelling.” 


The last factor in the initial success of the Oxford Movement 
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that calls for mention here is novelty, just sheer novelty. It 
was one of the beliefs of Sir Walter Scott, a belief that underlies 
the Waverley novels, that ‘‘ the conditions of good living are 
novelty and adventure.’? By 1833 Evangelicalism had to a 
large extent lost its novelty. To many of the Evangelicals 
“the main and almost only duty of a Christian minister seemed 
to be to preach the Gospel as though their congregations had 
never heard it before,’’? but in point of fact most Evangelical 
congregations had heard what most of the Evangelical preachers 
had to tell them many times before. Yet the preachers went 
on, ““ great on platforms, profuse of eloquence at tea-meetings.”’ 
Evangelicalism had, in any case, never established itself very 
firmly in Oxford. What Newman and his friends had to offer 
the undergraduates seemed to them to have the romance of 
novelty and adventure. And so the stream started and looked 
as though it might speedily become a great river. The event 
proved somewhat otherwise. The stream soon split up into 
rivulets, some of which joined other streams and some 
disappeared in the sand. The rivulet which forms the Anglo- 
Catholicism of to-day has now lost its novelty, and would appear 
to be shrinking. 

But one thing the Movement has recovered and distributed 
far beyond its set channels: and that is a fresh realisation of 
the continuity and fellowship of Christ’s great Church, bearing 
His commission through the ages. This it was that gave the 
movement its original and central impulse. ‘This has survived 
and will survive, while accessory details have fallen, and are 


still to fall, into oblivion. 
J. W. Hunk. 


BOY AND GIRL LABOUR SINCE 
THE WAR. 


LTHOUGH it may be difficult in this era of economic 
depression to recapture some spark of that enthusiasm 
which greeted Mr. Fisher’s Education Act nearly fifteen 

years ago, yet at no time since the close of hostilities has there 
been greater need to rekindle public interest in the welfare of 
the nation’s youth and to translate sympathy and goodwill into 
effective action. 

The need for such effective action has arisen, in great 
measure, owing to the lop-sided trend of educational progress 
during the last ten or a dozen years. While it is true that, 
despite the continuous ebb and flow in the policy of the Board 
of Education, there has been real advance in many directions, 
that senior schools have been organised under the Hadow plan, 
that large classes with more than 50 on the roll have decreased 
from 20,000* to 8,571} in the last five years, that double the 
number of black-listed schools were removed in 1931+ compared 
with three years earlier§ and that secondary-school places have 
leapt up in number from 282,996ll in 1920 to 411,309 in 1931, 
yet this advance in general education has been unaccompanied 
by similar far-reaching developments in training boys and girls 
for industry or in preventing the exploitation of school leavers 
in blind-alley occupations entailing unreasonable hours of work. 
Indeed, there has been definite reaction from the period, just 
after the close of the war, when in the first flush of national 
reconstruction, educational and even industrial experts en- 
visaged a working week for adolescents of forty hours, with the 
addition of eight hours of education given in the day-time. 

The present position is highly unsatisfactory. The raising of 
the school-leaving age appears to be postponed indefinitely. Day 
Continuation Schools, which never received a fair trial, remain, 
with the exception of one area, on a voluntary basis. Of the 
20,000 day continuation school places, 11,000 are in London,** 
leaving a meagre proportion for the rest of the country. Pro- 
tracted hours of work and long-distance travelling prevent the 


* Education in 1928, Cmd. 3307, 1929, p. 16. 
+ Education in 1931, Cmd. 4068, 1932, p. 17. 
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greater number of school leavers from going on with their 
education. It is a serious indictment of our present policy of 
laissez-faire that rather less than a third of the 433,720 children 
aged thirteen to fifteen who left the public elementary schools 
to enter employment at the end of March 1930* were attending 
evening instruction in the following session which ended in 
July 1931. This means, that although an additional number 
of boys and girls may, and do, come under socialising influences 
through clubs, Scouts, Guides and kindred institutions, little 
is being done to improve their industrial prospects or to help 
the majority to better knowledge and more intelligent under- 
standing of the principles and processes with which their craft 
or employment is concerned. For the 21,000 places in junior 
technical and junior housewifery schools touch only a fringe 
of the boys and girls who leave school each year. Although 
there is a considerable amount of evening teaching available 
we are doing practically nothing to train, during working 
hours, the younger generation of wage earners. A limited 
effort is being made by some public-spirited employers to allow 
their juvenile workers to attend classes during the day-time, 
and certain large industrial and commercial organisations 
provide their own day continuation schools with over 1,300 
places. But as the Board of Education rightly point out in 
their Report for 1931: ‘‘ the relation of part-time education 
with training in the office or factory is not systematically 
worked out and there is yet very imperfect recognition by 
industry and commerce of the importance of the release of 
young employees for part-time day classes.’’ f 

Indeed, the lack of mutual contact between the schools and 
industry, which is unfortunately too prevalent in this country, is 
in marked contrast to the measures adopted on the Continent. 
Germany under “‘ Gewerbeordnung’’ or under State Laws 
requires part-time attendance at school up to the age of 
eighteen.t The valuable report on “‘ Trade Schools on the 
Continent ’’§ made recently for the Board of Education by 
their Chief Inspector of Technical and Continuation Schools, 
Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., and by the Staff Inspector, Mr. J. E. 
Dalton, shows that in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 

* Education in 1930, p. 114, and Ree 1 1930, Ps 154. 
+ Education in 1931, 
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Holland, unremitting effort is being directed by the State, the 
schools and industry to train competent craftsmen and crafts- 
women, able to fashion goods which will compete fruitfully in 
the world’s markets. And it is clear, too, that employers are 
willing to make material sacrifices in order that this purpose 
may be achieved. In France, although there are certain exemp- 
tions, the “ Loi Astier ’’ compels every employer to release his 
young learners during the ordinary working day for not less 
than four or more than eight hours a week.* Further, in order 
to meet the additional and heavy cost involved in educating 
large numbers of apprentices, the legislature on July 13th, 
1925, agreed to impose a “ taxe d’apprentissage,’’ which at 
present is 02 per cent. of the total wage bill of the majority 
of undertakings and which is fixed by the finance law each 
year. The proceeds of the tax are expended on vocational 
guidance, on the training of all grades of workers, on industrial 
research, and also on domestic instruction.+ Indeed, as H.M. 
Inspectors point out : 

There is no doubt that France devotes far more attention to 
the training of the craftsman than has hitherto been devoted 
to it in this country. Having had before her originally the 
choice between full-time training before employment and part- 
time training after employment has begun, France quite defi- 
nitely chose the former alternative. There is accordingly a 
widespread system of full-time technical schools, closely related 
and carefully adjusted to the system of general education on 
the one hand and to the industrial system on the other.t 


In Belgium, again, there is clear recognition of the importance 
of training all types of workers, from the chief executive officers 
to the ordinary artisans. Moreover, the problems of industrial 
recruitment, the psychology of work, the psychology of 
adolescence, the condition of markets and the scientific organisa- 
tion of labour, all receive careful consideration and are studied 
seriously in a State-supported institution.|| But the main direc- 
tion in which the system of trade teaching in Belgium differs 
from the arrangements for boys and girls in this country is, 
that in Belgium full-time training is the normal method in the 
junior stage,Q] while with us it is the exception. In Belgium, 
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as a rule, those persons who attend part-time courses are already 
in industry and they return as students in order to qualify for 
posts of greater responsibility. 

In Czechoslovakia, too, nothing is left to chance, and proper 
industrial equipment is received either through full-time attend- 
ance at trade schools at fourteen (or later, if after attendance 
at a higher elementary school) or by apprenticeship to an em- 
ployer, combined with compulsory attendance at a day continua- 
tion school for eight hours a week for two, three and, in rare 
instances, four years. An employer is legally bound to ensure 
the regular attendance of his apprentices for the periods 
prescribed by law, and his failure to do so may be visited 
by a fine or even by the loss of his license to exercise his 
trade.* 

It is not suggested, of course, that a plan of vocational train- 
ing adopted by a country with a large number of small-scale 
industries is applicable in its entirety to a country such as ours, 
with its ever-increasing developments in mechanical processes. 
Yet the studies made of all the four countries, including Hol- 
land, give evidences that abroad a much greater public interest 
is taken in the technical training of young workers than is 
shown here, and indeed seem to warn us that if Great Britain 
desires to maintain and perhaps, as matters stand now, to regain 
her supremacy in manufacture and to increase her markets, 
education authorities, and particularly employers, must review 
and re-shape the present haphazard system of training and 
recruitment for industry. Educationists need to get rid of 
some out-worn prejudices against vocational training and learn 
to realise that there is a place for general culture in a well- 
thought-out scheme of trade-school education, that language 
and history, science and art, all have a function to perform in 
giving creative power and interest to the workman or work- 
woman, and indeed that secondary education alone is not the 
only means of making ‘‘a full man.’’ It is noteworthy that 
in Belgium there is no precedence of one type of post-elementary 
education over another, for it is recognised that academic train- 
ing is required by some and practical training by others. 

It may be difficult to develop here immediately a more com- 
plete system of junior technical and trade training, but even in 
this time of financial stringency, a movement forward should 


* Trade Schools on the Continent, p. 66. 
} Ibid., p. 57. 
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be attempted and greater use made during the day of technical 
institutes occupied mainly in the evening. It may be said that 
such training may increase the number of persons in a skilled 
trade beyond the number possible for absorption. But while 
such potential absorption must be studied, it should be 
remembered, too, that the adaptability engendered by a know- 
ledge of technical processes and with the mind made more alert 
through some further general education, helps both boys and 
girls to turn to other activities if there is slackness or unemploy- 
ment in their own. In stimulating such adaptability, the 
London ‘Trade Schools have been conspicuously successful. 
They are cited as ‘‘ excellent models’’ by the inspectors.* — 
Yet when we recall that a small country like Belgium with a 
population of 8,000,000, compared with our 40,000,000, sends 
out annually from her trade schools 12,000 qualified workpeople, 
while our total output from our junior technical schools is only 
8,000 a year, it would appear that we should be able to do better 
than this. Belgium also trains annually in the Ecoles Indus- 
trielles 6,000 foremen and departmental managers, and in the 
Ecoles Supérieures 800 higher executive officers. Our senior 
full-time courses trained 6,390 students during 1931 and 1,640 
part-time students. 

It is not suggested that the English technical institutes do 
not provide a large amount of advanced teaching in the evening. 
But it is useless to expand the scope and increase the number 
of technical classes unless there is better adjustment of their 
relations with industry. ‘‘ What is needed,’ said the 
Committee on Industry and Trade in 1927, and the same fact 
was pressed home by the Committee on Education and 
Industry? a year later, is that ‘“‘each great industry should 
make its own educational needs the subject of thorough and 
systematic examination, for until this is done the indispensable 
conditions are wanting for the right solution of the outstanding 
problems.’’§ 

No right solution of these outstanding problems is likely to come 
about without hard thinking and willing sacrifice. In any plans 
for part-time and full-time technical education and for further 
developments of more advanced types of work, there is room, 

* Trade Schools on the Continent, p. 100. 

+ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency Committee on 
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no doubt, as is suggested in the Report of the Committee on 
Local Expenditure issued in November 1932,* for the better 
regional co-ordination of technical instruction, a measure which 
is urged, too, in the Board’s Report for 1931,+ and by the 
Inspectors in their survey of ‘‘ Trade Schools on the Con- 
tinent.’’} But no schemes of regional co-ordination or of training 
and equipment will prove of real value unless a whole-hearted 
and vigorous determination is made by industry to reduce the 
hours of labour of young persons, so as to enable them to 
attend educational classes during the day. Two Reports 
published in 1931 and 19328 give evidence of the long 
hours of work and overstrain suffered by numbers of young 
people as soon as they are released from ordinary school 
attendance. For boys and girls employed in shops, the only 
statutory restriction for persons under eighteen is a limit of 
74 hours weekly, inclusive of meal times, with certain pro- 
visions as to half-holidays and meals.|| In fact when a child 
of fourteen leaves school it rests entirely with the employer 
whether the young person is given the same conditions of 
employment as an adult shop assistant, or is treated more 
leniently.¢ A number of cases were cited before the Select 
Committee, of boys and girls employed for 12 and 13 hours 
daily, of van-boys working for 80 or go hours a week, of errand- 
boys kept at work after the other employees had gone home 
on clearing up, cleaning or scrubbing.** 

Again, the National Advisory Council gathered information 
from 280 Local Advisory Committees concerned with juvenile 
employment in various parts of the country and found that 
out of 127,392 cases engaged in unregulated occupations, 
108,102 were working more than 48 hours a week, and that 
over 45 per cent. of these boys and girls were labouring under 
conditions that rendered regular attendance at evening classes 
or clubs either impossible or very difficult.t+ In addition to 
these facts, an inquiry into the catering trade conducted by 
the Ministry of Labour in 1929 showed that in the larger 

* Cmd. 4200, p. 35. 
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hotels (with more than ten bedrooms) 55°6 per cent. of boys 
and 71°3 per cent. of girls* were employed for 54 or more hours 
weekly. Consequently the majority of the National Advisory 
Council recommended that a maximum working week for boys 
and girls should be fixed by Parliament,+ while the Select 
Committee proposed unanimously the enactment of a 48-hour 
working week for young persons under the age of eighteen. 

While it may be urged that existing economic conditions 
render any further burdens on industry a hardship at the 
present time, it should be pointed out that the National Council 
were not unmindful of existing industrial and economic circum- 
stances. But they felt that though there had been some 
improvement in the conditions of unregulated occupations since 
the war, the progress made, in their opinion, had been slow,§ 
and that as boys and girls under the age of eighteen are still 
in the formative stage of their lives, they should have leisure 
to devote both to continued education and to healthy recreation.|| 

Nor is there any reason on grounds of shortage of labour 
that these children should be compelled—for they are little 
more than children—to keep at work for such long hours daily, 
with no opportunity of developing their intelligence so as to 
use their leisure to the best possible advantage or to improve 
their prospects of employment. The Report on the work of 
the Local Committees for Juvenile Employment shows that 
although there is no compulsion on boys and girls under 
sixteen to register at the Exchanges and Bureaux, it was 
estimated that the aggregate of unemployed juveniles of all 
ages between fourteen and eighteen, in December 1931, was 
about 134,000 on any one day.§ The figures for February, 1933, 
unfortunately showed no improvement in trade for they were 
still as high as 136,527.** 

The demand for other opportunities for the post-elementary 
education and training of boys and girls during the years of 
adolescence has a wider and more serious significance, however, 
than the well-being of three or four age-groups of young people. 
Great Britain has shared with Europe a decline in its portion 
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of the world’s export trade* and ‘‘ British Industry has not 
shown since 1920 the resilience and power of spontaneous 
expansion in new directions that characterised it before the 
war.”’+ It is clear from the Inspectors’ Reports on ‘‘ Trade 
Schools on the Continent ’’ that exporting countries, such as 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Holland, realise that 
national well-being is dependent upon a well-equipped, 
intelligent industrial army, that training must be given not 
only to selected leaders but to the rank and file. While we 
afford opportunity in our larger cities for the brighter children 
to receive full-time further education, France and Belgium regard 
the desire to enter a trade, rather than ability to pass an examina- 
tion, as the condition for attending a trade school. 

It is in our lack of care for the rank and file of young 
employees that our existing practice is most blameworthy. The 
official and voluntary workers attached to the Juvenile Advisory 
Committees of the Ministry of Labour and the employment 
bureaux of the local education authorities give most friendly 
and devoted help to the boys and girls who seek this aid, 
following them up into their places of employment, welcoming 
them at open evenings, even visiting them at their homes if 
it should be found necessary. But as the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance proves, only some 
92,542 children out of the 700,000 who leave all types of school, 
secure their first job through the official machinery.t ‘There 
is no compulsion that boys and girls under sixteen should come 
to the Exchange, and if they fall out of work there is no require- 
ment that they should re-register, or go on with their educa- 
tion at a Junior Instruction Centre.§ Indeed, no recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission is likely to prove more beneficial 
to the youth of the country than that which seeks to bridge the 
present anomalous gap in industrial supervision, by bringing 
boys and girls from fourteen to sixteen into the provisions of 
unemployment insurance. The provision that benefit will be 
contingent on attendance at an approved course of instruction 
will enable the Advisory Committees and the Bureaux to main- 
tain contact with these young people if they are out of work. 
It is essential, of course, that sufficient accommodation should be 
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provided. Though the number of centres for boys and girls over 
sixteen had increased from 80 on March roth, 1930, to 132 on 
December 16th, 1931, and there were over 120,000 juveniles on the 
books of the Exchanges during the first six months of the year, 
the highest average attendance at the Centres was just over 21,000, 
with an additional 4,834 at other educational institutions.* 
Objections which have been raised to the inclusion of the younger 
boys and girls in insurance on the ground that they should be 
regarded as scholars and not as industrial units is based on an 
educational theory which has no substance in fact. The children 
are at work. Many of us would prefer that they should be at 
school, but the legislature has decided otherwise. ‘The Commis- 
sion envisage the possiblity of the school age being raised and pro- | 
pose ‘‘ that the minimum age for insurance should be defined as 
being not less than the school-leaving age as established by Statute 
from time to time,’’ and they suggest further that unemployment 
insurance contributions should be credited in respect of full-time 
education after fourteen under certain conditions.t It is to be 
hoped that if the gap in insurance is bridged, the no less unfortu- 
nate gap in health insurance will also be dealt with. 
While measures to ensure more complete oversight of young 
boys and girls entering employment will increase our know- 
ledge of their conditions of work and of their educational needs, 
those educational needs cannot be met unless working hours 
are reduced, and our antique Factory Acts and Shop Hours Acts 
brought up to date. The difficulty of securing legislation has 
led the Committee on Wage Earning Children on many 
occasions since the war to urge an amendment of the Employ- 
ment Sections of the Education Act, 1921, and more recently 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1932. They desired 
that local authorities should be enabled to make by-laws, 
regulating the employment of persons under eighteen in occupa- 
tions not covered by statute. Such a provision is embodied in 
Section 51 of the new Act, but this section cannot come into 
operation without being laid in draft before both the Houses 
of Parliament and approved by Resolutions passed by both 
Houses in the same Session. N. ADLER. 


* Report of Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Cmd. 4185 
1932, p. 318. Of the total number of 134,280 juveniles on the registers on 
February 20th, 1933, only 21,701 were attending junior instruction centres 
and 3,432 other classes. 

+ Ibid., p. 188. 


+ Children and Young Persons Act, Section 51 (4). 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ. 


N the autumn of 1932 a new nation was born to the world. 

The kingdom of Iraq became a free and independent State, 

the first of the post-war mandated territories to achieve this 
status. In a world preoccupied with matters of greater urgency, 
the event attracted, perhaps, less attention than it deserved. 
The novelty of the system—unknown to pre-war days—under 
which this new “birth of a nation’? had taken place, alone 
made the occasion of some importance. But Iraq has many 
other claims to interest. She includes within her borders terri- 
tories, such as Babylonia and Assyria, which are interwoven 
into the background of all Western culture, and harbours 
historical memories which in number and variety are unique; 
she possesses oilfields to which European and Mediterranean 
countries have long been looking to release them from Ameri- 
can supplies; and, last but not least, she is the first Arab 
country of genuine international importance to achieve political 
independence in modern times. 

As might have been expected, the event was differently 
received in different quarters, according to the point of view of 
the party concerned. To the League of Nations enthusiast 
it represented a political triumph for the League; to the 
Imperialist, a vindication of the British talent for Oriental 
administration ; to the sentimentalist, a rebirth of the ancient land 
of the patriarch Abraham, Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar and many 
other famous names; to the Arab Press and politician—indeed 
to Islamic communities everywhere—the revival of the brave 
days of the Abbassids, of Mansur, Harun ar Rashid and 
Mamun, when the Arab world stretched from Spain to the 
Indus, and the new city of Baghdad was the most powerful 
capital on earth. 

In any consideration of independent Iraq as a fait accompli, 
two points immediately suggest themselves. In the first place, 
has the new State a good chance of survival? If it has not, 
then any discussion as to its possible character is obviously 
fruitless. In the second place, granted a future, what is going 
to be the outlook of Iraq? What of its aims and ideals? What 
place will it seek to occupy in the international world of to-day? 
With regard to the first point, it is wise to recognise at the 
outset that opinions are sharply and evenly divided. Many 
experienced observers—Iraqis as well as Huropeans—believe 
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that the country cannot exist in its present form without British 
or other outside aid. They argue that modern Iraq is an entirely 
artificial creation; that there is no proof of any general feeling 
of loyalty towards the kingdom among its people; that the 
latter are divided into racial and religious groups which, in fact, 
attract their allegiance far more successfully; that the with- 
drawal of British control will mean in practice the administra- 
tion of the country by local elements which are self-seeking, of 
low ideals and limited political experience; and that the quar- 
relsome but lackadaisical inhabitant of the plains will, once out- 
side intervention is removed, always be at the mercy of the 
more virile mountaineers, particularly the Kurds and Assy- . 
rians. They point out that the modern Arab world has so far 
signally failed to produce a class of efficient administrator or 
organiser and that, alike in Egypt and Morocco, the bulk of 
the important jobs still have to be committed to foreigners. 
They believe that the Iraq army is wholly incapable of putting 
up a fight against internal disorder, even supposing that its 
loyalty were completely to be relied upon. Finally, they reason 
that to set up a new State with modern democratic machinery in 
an undeveloped country of under three millions of population, 
the majority of whom are still illiterate and semi-tribal in 
habits, and then expect it to run by itself, is, in the terms of 
the vernacular, ‘‘ asking for trouble.’’ 

On the other hand, it is significant that many men whose 
knowledge of Iraq entitles their opinion to be heard, take a 
more optimistic view. Materially speaking, they point out, the 
new State has many advantages. It has no national debt. It 
has been forgiven by Great Britain the sums laid down in the 
original agreement as adequate payment for public works exe- 
cuted in war time. It has no actual money to pay out on its 
railways, for Great Britain has agreed to accept stock in a new 
joint railway corporation, in lieu of cash. The debt owing to 
Britain on the port of Basrah has so far been successfully 
worked off from current profits on the port, which is very 
shrewdly administered. Iraq’s share of the pre-war Ottoman 
Debt has now been entirely extinguished with the exception 
of some £150,000. The resources of the State in land (estimated 
at nine-tenths of the whole of the ultimately cultivable land in 
the country), in oil and in water rights are of very great poten- 
tial value, 

It is true that the revenue of the country has declined 
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seriously of recent years. The world slump; the collapse of the 
transit trade with Persia; the failure of cotton, a crop upon 
which high hopes had been placed ; the drop in world prices for 
cereals, wool and skins, all rising exports; the development of 
motor transport, reflecting seriously on the horse- and camel- 
breeding industries; have all adversely affected Iraq’s internal 
economy. On the other hand, certain specialised exports like 
dates and liquorice have held up well; and the development of 
the oilfields, long delayed by political difficulties, is now pro- 
ceeding apace. The Iraq Government is already receiving 
£500,000 a year in dead rent, and this sum is increasing every 
year; in addition, there are the royalties from the Naftkhanah 
field, now actually being worked by the Khanigin Oil Company 
(a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian). Very large sums are being 
spent in the country by the Iraq Petroleum Company on the 
development of its new pipe-line to the Mediterranean. Both 
this concern and the British Oil Development Company are 
international in make-up though predominantly British in con- 
trol, and the fact that they are broad-based upon a number of 
countries, all of whom are large oil consumers, seems to presage 
for the Iraq oil industry an exceedingly bright future. 

The friends of Iraq, then, would seem to be justified of their 
optimism in so far as material things are concerned. If only a 
portion of the oil royalties are efficiently spent in agricultural 
development, the great reserve of wealth which made Mesopo- 
tamia for centuries one of the centres of civilisation might easily 
again be tapped. But such development postulates wise admini- 
stration, and the question thus arises, is such a thing likely 
or even possible under conditions of complete independence? 

Here it has to be admitted that we are on untried ground. 
Unquestionably the experiment of attempting to create a new 
State from such extraordinarily diverse human elements as the 
population of Iraq affords, is a hazardous one ; though it is worth 
remembering that this fact alone, taking a long view, may 
go some way towards securing its success. Responsibility has 
a tonic effect upon the most unlikely people. It is possible that 
those who fear most for Iraq’s future have underestimated 
both the abilities of her people and the power inherent in all 
active human beings of rising to the occasion. Iraq has 
throughout history been the breeding ground of able men. 
Even in modern times, she supplied to the Turkish Empire 
a larger percentage of distinguished administrators, soldiers 
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and financiers than any other province, in spite of her backward 
and neglected condition. ‘The drive behind the Young Arab 
movement of pre-war days came largely from Iraq, although 
Syria, being better known and closer to Europe, was able to 
steal most of the limelight. To mention but two, the names of 
Sassoon and Heskail in the London of to-day testify to the 
ability of Iraqis abroad, and Bombay, Shanghai and other great 
Eastern commercial centres have long been the happy hunting- 
ground of ambitious Baghdad youth. 

The extreme diversity of Iraq’s population undoubtedly 
presents a problem, as does its intimate relationship with neigh- 
bouring countries, tending to make the people international 
rather than national in outlook. Under the Turks Iraq was 
only one of many Arab provinces, and close family ties still 
connect the leading residents of all the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries. It is arguable that there is, in effect, no such thing as 
Iraqi patriotism or local national feeling; this is one of the 
points upon which the Pan-Arab leaders, working to unite all 
the Arab countries in some form of political federation, take 
their stand. Local patriotism has another difficult rival in the 
traditional loyalty of the people to their own religious faiths. 
Modern Iraq is a new conception, but these allegiances are very, 
very old. Even the division between the Sunnis and the Shiahs, 
which cleaves the country like a knife, dates back to the time 
of the Caliph Ali, 1,300 years ago. The Jewish bloc, one of 
the most illustrious in the world, has its roots deep in Baby- 
lonian times. ‘The Sabaeans and Yezidis are almost certainly 
pagan. When it is remembered that these groups intermarry 
almost never, and live a social life which is that of a nation 
within a nation, the difficulty of imposing upon them a new 
joint allegiance seems very great. A minor trouble, common 
nowadays to the whole world, is the tendency of the population 
to drift to the towns, particularly Baghdad. Iraq, as Sir 
Henry Dobbs recently pointed out, suffers from town-minded- 
ness. As a result, Baghdad is growing out of all proportion 
to the rest of the country. There is an obvious reason for this. 
To the Iraqi of imagination in all classes, the big city spells 
social freedom. ‘There and there only can he escape from the 
stifling atmosphere of outworn tribal and religious customs 
which grip the small towns and country districts like a vice. 
But in this trend towards the city, this desire to throw off the 
old restraints in favour of the new freedom, may be seen, 
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perhaps, the germ of a new national consciousness. Only in 
Baghdad can Muslim, Jew, Christian and Sabaean meet on 
common ground; only in Baghdad, therefore, does the term 
“Iraqi”? achieve any actuality, as a common denominator for 
all. Such Iraqi nationalism as does exist may be said to be 
centred in, if not largely confined to, the capital. 

But while admitting the difficulties, chiefly human, which lie 
in the path of the new Iraq, it is only fair to emphasise that 
progress is continuing at present in a manner which even the 
most dubious will concede is satisfactory. The King, the various 
Cabinets and the Mejlis or Parliament have so far shown more 
political skill than was expected of them. The outward signs of 
material development, the building of railways, roads, canals 
and villages, are very striking to anyone who knew the Iraq 
of 1920. Baghdad, modernised beyond all knowledge in the 
past five years, is this month opening an airport among the 
most up to date in Asia. The port of Basrah is efficient and 
developing, and is now surrounded by its own suburb, planned 
on garden city lines. The standard of living is rising, and with 
it the realisation that the coveted gifts of modern civilisation 
can only be secured by peace, co-operation and hard work. It 
would be fair to say, then, that present-day Iraq affords a 
picture not wholly black, if not wholly white. Undoubtedly 
she has difficult times ahead of her; but what country nowa- 
days has not? It is not unreasonable to assume that she 
possesses at least an even chance of survival and of progress 
into happier and more settled times. 

Granted her continued existence, then, what is likely to be 
her attitude in the future to the world outside? What gifts 
has she to bring into the common store? In the first place, it 
should be kept in mind that Iraq is a Muslim State. Her tradi- 
tions, her background are derived, not from the Babylon of the 
Book of Daniel or the Mesopotamia of Xenophon, not from the 
Seleucid, Roman, Parthian or Persian periods, but from the 
Baghdad of the Abbassids. It is the Islamic civilisation of 
A.D. 800 which she consciously takes as her model; a civilisa- 
tion which has received, perhaps, rather less than justice at the 
hands of Western historians, and is even now only known to 
the general public through the fables and stories of a later age, 
such as The Arabian Nights. This civilisation is akin in certain 
respects to our own, but it has different roots and in some 
ways different ideals. Islam is, first and foremost, a great 
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brotherhood. It is also a theocratic form of social organisation, 
into which the Jews and Christians and other minorities are 
fitted, as well as the Muslims. The Iraqi is more religiously 
minded than the European, and, in theory at least, the connec- 
tion of the Creator with the ordinary facts of everyday business, 
political and social life is regarded as being more intimate than 
is the case in the West. 

But Islam is also in itself an historical epoch, and to the Iraqi 
the past, historically speaking, consists of the past of Islam, 
and of nothing else. For him history starts with Muhammad, 
the history of Iraq with the early Muslim conquest. The figures 
of the early heroes—Ali, Zubair, Hosain—fill the space which 
for the English student of Mesopotamia would be occupied by 
Sargon, Cyrus the Persian, Alexander the Great or the 
Emperor Julian. ‘This entire difference of background needs 
to be grasped, if the ideals and outlook of modern Iraq are to 
be sympathetically understood. In the ceremony at Geneva last 
September which officially bestowed upon Iraq her freedom, it 
was noticeable that while many speakers (Sir John Simon among 
them) dwelt on the great past of Mesopotamia in classical times, 
only one even mentioned the last great period of Mesopotamian 
civilisation, that of the Abbassids. To the Iraqi, this no doubt 
seemed to show a completely inverted frame of mind. For him 
the great Abbassids are everything, Alexander the Great but 
a mythical saint, Nebuchadnezzar and Sargon nothing at all. 
It is also important to remember that this Arab and Islamic 
background is deeply imbedded in the consciousness of local 
Jews and Christians, and helps to make them at times difficult 
of approach by their co-religionists in the West. If Iraq does 
succeed in rising from her ashes, then, it will not be as a 
State with ancient Mesopotamian traditions and a sympathy 
with Western classical thought, but as an Arab Muslim State 
with strong Islamic ideals and an Oriental background. 

In the second place, it may be noted that modern Iraqis are 
consumed with the idea, common also to modern Turks and 
Persians, that they must be up to date at any cost. Hence a 
parade of political democracy in a country which, for many 
years to come, will have in practice to be governed by a benevo- 
lent autocracy. Hence an intense and feverish desire for all 
the outward trappings of modern life, from motor-cars to Oxford 
bags. Hence also an extreme sensitiveness to social snubs on 
the part of Europeans, an “‘ inferiority complex.’? Much of this 
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is probably only temporary, but some of it will have to be 
fitted into the old Islamic framework. ‘That this is not im- 
possible can be proved by the adaptability of the sister Semitic 
religions, Judaism and Christianity, to modern conditions; for 
these faiths are, in origin, just as Oriental as Islam. 

Finally it should be noted that Iraq, now free to develop with- 
out outside interference, has before her a unique chance of 
making herself the real centre of modern Arabian life and 
culture. For the past century Egypt has held this position, 
but it is possible that her hour is passing. Iraq contains more 
true Arab blood than Egypt, is in much closer touch with 
Arabia proper and is at the same time more free of alien 
influence. Egypt, willy-nilly, is forced by her geographical 
position to be an appendage of Europe; the perpetual but hope- 
less struggle of her people against this unwanted fate forms 
her modern tragedy. But Iraqis farther away from Europe 
and is not vital geographically or politically to any European 
Power. In consequence, she is more at liberty to go her own 
way. All the seeds of culture lie in her dormant. For five 
hundred years she was the home of Arabic literature and 
science at their greatest; the tradition of this great epoch still 
lingers, and is now being stimulated to active life by the 
impulse of modern ideas and political freedom. Given the 
success in the material sphere which always precedes artistic 
achievement, Iraq may easily become the flowering ground of a 
modernistic Arab culture which will both surprise and enrich 
the civilised world. 

Is she capable of grasping the opportunities which are hers 
now, but which may never return? Has she within her the 
power to rise again, after centuries of poverty and ruin, to 
leadership and influence once more? Her best friends will not 
dare to prophesy, but can only wish her good fortune on the 
way. 

RICHARD COKE. 


A NEW FRANCE. 
A NEW France is being built. Well away from the 


ordinary tourist tracks, over two hundred industrial 

settlements known as “ Cités-jardins’’ have been estab- 
lished, where work and home life are happily combined. Some 
of these new villages date from pre-war years, when a few of 
the more far-seeing of the French industrialists commenced 
to move their factories out of the medizval towns, with their 
narrow streets and high tenements, into rural areas. They were 
inspired by the example of British captains of industry, men 
like the Rowntrees at Earswick, the Reckitts near Hull, the 
Cadburys at Bournville, and the Levers at Port Sunlight, who 
combined profitable business with care for social welfare. 
Further, several of the French sociologists, such as M. 
Risler, of the Association France-Grande Bretagne, and M. 
Georges Bénoit Levy, had met British Garden City enthusiasts 
like Sir Raymond Unwin, the present President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the late Sir Patrick Geddes, 
and had learnt from them the advantages of Letchworth, 
England’s first Garden City, where factories stand within easy 
walking distance of the homes of the workers. 

The French idealists infected a few industrialists with the 
new ideas. A colliery company in consequence built, in 1910, 
at Dourges, in the Pas-de-Calais, a mining village, laid out 
on lines that owe something to the examples of Letchworth 
and the Hampstead Garden Suburb, with broad roadways, and 
each house provided with a _ garden. Cités-jardins on 
similar lines were built before the war at Thaon, Belfort, 
Lunéville and Epinay. But these garden villages in Eastern 
France suffered equally with the older towns and villages from 
the shell-fire of the war. Indeed, most of the mining communi- 
ties around Lens and Arras were entirely obliterated. Their 
destruction quickened the post-war enthusiasm for better 
houses. 

The rebuilding of the devastated areas, the heavy cost of 
which has partly led to France’s anxiety about reparations, 
presents several interesting contrasts. Albert, for example, 
was rebuilt on exactly the same old plan, including awkward 
street corners and houses occupying inconveniently shaped 
sites, so conservative in their ideas were the returned residents. 
But at Lens and Anzin where there were progressive directors 
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of colliery companies, a galaxy of colliery villages, each com- 
plete with church, recreation hall, school, and containing 
admirably planned houses, has been built. Wherever the 
former residents have returned to their native towns, with 
true French fidelity they refused to pay any regard to the 
advice of modern town planners, and reproduced as near as 
possible their pre-war surroundings. But where new industrial 
centres were being created, those responsible studied the latest 
ideas of town makers in all parts of the world, and added thereto 
many touches of French thrift and originality. 

It is interesting to compare the methods pursued in Great 
Britain and in France. ‘The Coalition Government under Mr. 
Lloyd George built 171,000 houses, which, according to an 
official reply given on July rst, 1932, in Parliament by the 
Minister of Health, will cost British taxpayers of the present 
and the next two generations up to the year 1980, on the 
average, 13s. each house each week. In fact an indirect dole 
to the extent of 13s. a week will be provided out of public 
funds for the next 48 years. There have been eighteen different 
Housing Acts passed by Parliament in Great Britain since the 
end of the war, and no Government has yet dared to reveal the 
full financial burden thus imposed upon taxpayers and rate- 
payers. But from the taxpayers alone, in 1933-4 over 
£13,000,000 are required for housing. 

In France many thousands of houses have been built, in 
the main by private enterprise, and are administered to-day 
by the representatives of the tenants and of the companies 
responsible for advancing the initial capital. The burden on 
the State is insignificant compared with the British load of 
debt. It is not easy to make an actual comparison between 
costs in France and this country, but allowing for an exchange 
rate of a franc being worth twopence, the average weekly loss 
on each house built on a French estate with the help of public 
funds amounts to about 5s. a week. ‘The rents are much less 
than in Great Britain. Whereas the rent of a flat in London 
containing a living-room, parlour and three bedrooms, built 
under the Addison scheme, is 35s. a week, the rent of a French 
house with similar accommodation, and in addition a wash- 
house and a store-room, is under 5s. a week. ‘The rent of 
a small house containing a living-room and three bedrooms in 
Le Trait, which I visited last summer, is about 2s. a week. 

The French system is to provide good homes at low rents 
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to men whose wages, in comparison with British standards, are 
admittedly low. An English engine-driver in some cases 
earns as much as £9 per week, and I have met several who 
own their own motor-cars. In 1928 a first-class engine-driver, 
living in Paris, receiving the average sum in bonuses, would 
earn, if married but with no children, about £4 a week, on 
the above basis of exchange. But the French railwaymen 
also receive family allowances according to the number of their 
children and in many districts a good house at a low rent. The 
Nord Railway alone has built, since the war, over 110 Cités- 
jardins, one of the best of which may be seen at Longueau by 
the traveller on the Calais-Paris boat train, about two miles 
to the south side of Amiens. Other admirable estates, tenanted 
by railwaymen, and governed by Councils representing all 
grades, are situated at Lille, Douai, Arras, Lens, Béthune, 
St. Pol, Somain, Aulnois, Laon, Busigny, Valenciennes, 
Jeumont, Hirson, Creil, Le Bourget, Dunkirk and Tergnier. 

Various colliery companies, too, have built admirable Cuités- 
jardins for the benefit of the miners in the Lens and Anzin 
coal-fields. Those who remember the town of Lens as seen 
from Vimy Ridge during the war, with its houses smashed 
into heaps of battered bricks, would not recognise the same view 
to-day, for the plain below the hill is dotted with well-laid-out 
and gaily painted houses. I have visited these villages several 
times during the last seven years, and have seen the mothers 
attending the infant welfare centres; the girls learning domestic 
science in the ‘‘ Ecoles Menagére’’; the boys playing football 
on the playgrounds; the younger men training for their Sunday 
cycling triumphs on the athletic track; the musicians rehears- 
ing in the Salle des Fétes; the amateur actors and actresses 
preparing for their next play; and the older men smoking their 
pipes on the porches of their homes. For the French, with their 
tidy minds, took care from the first that all the normal needs 
of a man and his family should be provided—homes, schools, 
and recreation. On the railway housing estates, in the colliery 
villages, and in the very modern and gay garden cities where 
the workers in the potash fields of Alsace dwell, the same 
principle has been followed. All the houses are planned so 
that the residents can easily walk to and from their work, and 
so that every child can conveniently reach a playground. 

It is impossible not to notice the difference between these 
French villages and some of the municipal estates in Great 
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Britain, where for several years there have been few local 
industries, no cinemas or churches. Accordingly hundreds 
of people have to leave home in the early hours of the morning 
and return late at night, whereas on the French post-war 
housing estates, all the workers are able to return home for 
déjeuner at midday. One of the most interesting and complete 
of these post-war settlements may be found at Le Trait, which 
is about 28 kilometres from Rouen on the road to Caudebec. 
There is much to be learnt from Le Trait in methods of manage- 
ment, for the township is administered by a non-political board 
of managers, partly nominated by the ship-builders, Messrs. 
Worms & Co., who provided the original capital, and partly 
representing the tenants. It owes its origin to the necessities 
of war. When German submarines were sinking so many 
marine vessels, it was decided to form a new shipyard on 
the banks of the Seine, out of reach of danger, and naturally 
provision had to be made for the lodging of the ship-builders. 
The Armistice found the place partially completed, and no 
effort has been spared since then to make it an outstanding 
example of industrial enterprise and initiative applied to the 
planning and running of a new town. 

The administrative offices, the recreation halls and sports 
grounds lie on the south side of the main road between Havre 
and Rouen. On the north, built on the slope of the hill, are 
scores of houses, some in brick and some in reinforced concrete, 
gaily painted in bright colours, and each provided with its own 
water supply and electric light. The houses contain a large 
living-room, and bedrooms varying in number according to the 
size of the family. A typical feature of the design is a porch 
where during the day the housewife can do her washing under 
cover, or the children play when it is raining, and where the 
parents sit out in the evening. For bachelors there are separate 
hostels with a communal restaurant and for childless couples 
very small houses. The rents vary according to the number 
of rooms. The largest houses, designed for the foremen, 
contain on the ground floor a large living-room, two other 
rooms, a wash-house, inside offices and on the first floor two 
more rooms and an attic. They are good-sized rooms and the 
weekly rent is 25 frs. If a franc is estimated to be worth 2d. 
it will be seen that the rent of these houses is only 4s. 2d. a 
week. The largest number of houses are much smaller. I 
visited Type J, which has a good-sized living-room, three bed- 
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rooms, a w.c. and a store-room. The weekly rent of this house 
on the above basis is about 2s. In France all rents are 
reckoned monthly. ‘The monthly rents of all these largest 
cottages on the estate were 100 francs. There are 72 houses 
at 65 francs a month; 24 at 55 frs.; 68 at 45 frs.; 24 at 50 frs. ; 
and hundreds of others at rents varying from 50 to 75 frs. 

Much care and thought have been devoted by the Managing 
Director, Monsieur Nitot, to help the tenants to live as happy 
and as full a life as possible. The wages paid are no doubt, 
low as compared with the wages in British shipyards, but 
the rents are of course ludicrously small as compared with 
British rents and the tenants are able to buy both the necessities 
and the luxuries of life at a very moderate cost. For example, 
there had been a dance in the Salle des Fétes the night before, 
and I noticed that the price of admission for “‘ cavaliers ’’ or 
‘* dancing partners ’’ was 2 frs. The price of a bock was 1 fr., 
and a glass of créme de menthe 1.30 frs. A bottle of cham- 
pagne, Moét et Chandon, cost only 26 frs., or about 4s. 4d. 
in English money! ‘There are no religious distinctions, and 
no party politics represented on the various Committees which 
manage the social activities of the town. These include a 
Co-operative Society, where it is possible to buy groceries, wine 
and even clothing almost at wholesale prices. ‘There are the 
Association of ex-Service men, who show their skill on Sunday 
on the rifle-range ; Orchestral, Choral and Philharmonic societies ; 
a Club Artistique, which presents plays and even operas; 
the Société du Bouchon, the members of which unite in doing 
honour to the contents of the bottle on festive occasions when 
they organise dances, and ‘‘ pique-niques ’’ ; the Athletic Club; 
the Sailing Club, the members of which sail and canoe on the 
Seine; and many social service societies. 

The results of good housing and of these social activities 
are too numerous to give in detail. The rate of infantile 
mortality is very much lower than in the Department and much 
better health is enjoyed by all the inhabitants. Monsieur Nitot 
told me that there had been a surprising increase of good- 
fellowship between the managers of the shipyards, the foremen 
and the workmen. This is proving to be a very great advantage 
during the present period of depression, from which France, 
like the rest of the world, is suffering. Many of the lasee 
steamers which used to bagel regularly to Algiers, Morocco, 
and more distant French colonies, are laid up along the retehes 
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of the Seine. As there is little demand for new ships many 
of the skilled workmen can no longer be regularly employed. 
But they have their gardens to cultivate, and from early morn- 
ing until late at night they may be seen growing their own 
vegetables on their own patches of land. 

Of recent years the immigration from rural to urban districts 
has been as grave a cause of anxiety to the rulers of France 
as it has been in Great Britain, but Le Trait and the hundreds 
of other Cités-jardins exemplify the move in the other direc- 
tion, the settling of railwaymen, miners or ship-builders under 
semi-rural conditions, each with his own garden patch. ‘The 
new France in these settlements is producing a fine generation 
for the future, boys and girls who are much stronger and 
healthier than their town-bred cousins, and much more versatile 
in their bringing-up. During the present period of depression 
the workmen are being kept together and saved from 
demoralisation because they have homes to be proud of, and 
are able to grow a great deal of their own food, while they are » 
waiting for better times to come. 

B. S. Townroe. 


THE PROBLEM OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


N 1853 Robert Schumann, the presiding genius of the Neue 
[eeitscini fiir Musik, wrote the following appreciation of 

a young musician, which in its prophetic character may still 
be considered as the fittest valuation of the composer whose 
centenary will be celebrated on May 7th. 


Many new and significant talents have appeared, a new 
force in music seems to become evident. I was convinced 
that at last a musician would suddenly announce himself, 
vouchsafed to give the highest and most perfect expression 
to the ideals of his time, a musician whose mastery would 
not show itself in gradual evolution, but who might be 
destined, like Athena, to spring fully armed from the head 
of Zeus. And he has come, radiant with youth, one over 
whose cradle Graces and Heroes had been keeping watch. 
His name is Johannes Brahms; he hails from Hamburg, 
where he has been working in seclusion and obscurity, but 
instructed in the most difficult laws of his craft by an 
excellent master. 

His outward appearance already announced all those signs 
which declared him as one of the elect. Seated at the piano 
he began to open wonderful vistas for us. We were drawn 
deeper and deeper into magic circles by this rare genius who 
can turn the piano into an orchestra of plaintive and jubilant 
voices. There were sonatas, or rather veiled symphonies, 
songs the poetry of which could’ be realised even without the 
words, though a subtle vocal melody is interwoven through 
them all, piano pieces, some of them of a demonic, though 
always charming nature, sonatas for violin and piano, string 
quartets, each so different from the other that they seemed 
to flow from a variety of sources. If ever he should touch 
with his magic wand those massed forces which chorus and 
orchestra place at his disposal, then still more wonderful 
glimpses into the secrets of the world of spirits will be 
granted us. May the highest genius strengthen him to this 
end, as can indeed be anticipated, the more so as modesty 
crowns his gifts. His contemporaries greet him on his first 
progress through the world, where wounds may be his share, 
but also laurels and palms. We welcome him as a strong 
champion of art.* 


Not only has Schumann’s prophecy about his protégé’s 
future achievements and position in the history of music come 
true, but it has also stated and solved in its essentials the 
problem presented by Brahms’ personality as man and artist. 
He was already during his life counted among the classics, not 


* New Paths. 
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only by friends and critics of eminence, like Hanslick and 
Kalbeck, but by the consensus of the music-loving public. On 
the other hand his work has stirred up party strife and raised 
a problem which before Wagner and Hugo Wolf would have 
had no raison d’étre. Music as a technical means of expression 
had with Schumann’s death arrived at a standstill. With 
Wagner’s and Wolf’s appearance the great, perhaps the 
greatest, revolution in the history of music sets in. Their work 
not only differs fundamentally from anything produced before 
their time, but raises problems of technique in all musical and 
literary departments engaging our attention even to-day. All 
this results in a crescendo in their evolution, the climax of 
_which was not even reached by their death, as the subsequent 
development of music proves. 

In Brahms’ case one misses that feverish heat which the 
wrestling with the process of transfusing new ideas into the 
living body of art work necessitates. His work shows not only 
technical conservatism but, as we may notice in the revision 
of a number of his compositions, a decided decrescendo, a toning 
down of the initial youthful ardour into an almost Olympic 
calm. We are faced, at least in his orchestral works, with 
frustrated ideals, with a forceful repression of primitive 
instincts, with the strange spectacle of an artist who might have 
become the pioneer of new worlds, but who instead was satisfied 
to be the almost too perfect upholder of the tenets of a school 
seeming worn out to those nurtured in the Wagnerian tradi- 
tion. How are we to account for this ‘‘ pathos of distance ”’ 
amongst ‘artists who were not only contemporaries, but who 
intimately knew each other’s work? 

Brought up in an atmosphere of typical German lower middle 
class where literary culture was non-existent, a fact which left 
its traces in the often careless phrasing of his songs, Brahms 
suffered always from an inferiority complex in good manners 
which brought him into conflict even with his best friends. 
The famous anecdote of his apologising to his hostess, ‘‘ in 
case he should have omitted to offend anybody present,’’ is 
characteristic. 

Owing to his thorough but restricted musical training, he 
always felt a deep-rooted aversion to anything savouring of 
innovation in musical technique. He never was an experi- 
menter, a self-torturer, and his extraordinary luck in meeting 
with the right people: Schumann, Joachim, Stockhausen, later 
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on Kalbeck, Hanslick and Billroth, made his career, compared 
with that of Wagner, Wolf and Bruckner, an easy one, scarcely 
troubled by the ‘‘ whips and scorns of time,”’ all favourable 
circumstances for the development of a firmly established 
personality. His engagements as Director of several important 
choral societies and as conductor of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna provided him with the indispensable routine 
in dealing with big instrumental and choral masses; and his 
friendship with leading musicians and publishers of Austria 
and Germany with facilities for getting his works produced and 
published. And even those who are somewhat embittered by 
the difficulties with which Wolf and Bruckner had to contend, 
must agree that Brahms was not only a “‘ Gliickskind,”’ but 
that he made splendid and noble use of his opportunities. 

Brahms was of all great modern musicians the most compre- 
hensive and many-sided composer: symphonic and choral 
works, chamber music, numerous piano pieces, nearly two 
hundred songs, an astounding output, considering that its 
sterling quality was not impaired by quantity. Before discuss- 
ing the characteristics of Brahms the composer, it will be 
necessary to realise his attitude towards other great musicians 
of his time, above all Wagner and Bruckner, as this attitude 
will give us the key to some problems connected with his 
individuality. 

For Brahms, as for every eminent musician and littérateur, 
there existed a very real ‘‘ Fall Wagner.’’ Unperturbed by the 
inimical attitude of the Neudeutsche Schule, by Hugo Wolf’s 
unjust aspersions based upon Nietzsche’s vitriolic saying: 
‘“‘ Brahms’ work represents the melancholy of impotence,’’ or 
even by Wagner’s own ignoble attacks upon ‘‘ Saint Johannes 
and his vain endeavours to write an opera’? (Uber das 
Dirigieren), Brahms kept an open mind regarding Wagner’s 
work. His signing, in connection with Joachim, of the 
scurrilous declaration against the Neudeutsche Schule (1860), 
chiefly directed against Liszt, need not be taken too seriously. 
Entirely different was his antagonism to Bruckner, shared and 
aggravated by Hanslick’s vicious hatred of the poor peasant- 
musician’s personality, and perhaps also intensified by the 
religious convictions directing the work and mentality of the 
two composers: Bruckner the fanatic Roman Catholic, Brahms 
the unbending Lutheran. This attitude will best be illustrated 
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by two extracts, one from his conversations with Richard 
Specht, the other taken from a letter to Heinrich Groeber : 


Bruckner ? that is a swindle which will be forgotten a year 
or two after my death. Take it as you will, Bruckner owes 
his fame solely to me, and but for me nobody would have 
cared a brass farthing for him. Nietzsche once declared that 
I had become famous through a mere chance, because the 
anti-Wagner party required me as an anti-Pope. ‘That is 
nonsense, for I am not the man to be placed at the head 
of any clique whatsoever. But in Bruckner’s case it was so. 
After Wagner’s death his party needed another Pope, and 
they found no better one than Bruckner. Do you really 
believe that any one in this immature crowd has the least 
notion of what those symphonic boa-constrictors mean? ... 

And do you not think that I am the musician who knows 
and understands Wagner’s works best to-day, certainly better 
than any of his so-called followers? I once told Wagner 
himself that I was the best Wagnerian of our time. Do you 
consider me too dull to be as enchanted as anyone else by 
the joyousness and sublimity of the Meistersinger? or 
dishonest enough to conceal my view that a few bars of his 
works are of more value than all the operas written since ? 


But in spite of his admiration for Wagner’s greatness, Brahms 
will remain for posterity the master of “‘ Kleinkunst ’’ (minia- 
ture-art). He was constantly urged by his friends, above all 
by Billroth, the great surgeon and profoundly musical connois- 
seur, to ‘‘ stick to the great style,’’ advice which he often 
followed with disappointing results. 

In Beethoven’s case his symphonies are the culminating point 
of his work; not so with Brahms. Even as enthusiastic an 
admirer as his biographer, Richard Specht, had to confess that 
they showed ‘‘ the immense effort of a will to be monumental.”’ 
A careful study of any of his bigger symphonic works or of his 
German Requiem in the piano score is sure to increase our 
admiration for the intellectual draughtsmanship of the master, 
but is equally sure to result in disappointment after having 
listened to a performance in the concert-room. Brahms’ art 
was decidedly deficient in luscious tone-colour, a trait which 
may be partly explained by his distaste for French music, 
always excelling in a rich and colourful orchestration, partly 
in his partiality for painting like Feuerbach’s in which the 
drawing is the prominent feature. ‘‘ Brahms is the poet of 
the chiaroscuro’’ (Specht). The failure of his D Minor 
symphony in Leipzig (1859) was symptomatic and could scarcely 
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be redeemed by any following favourable reception of his 
symphonies, based more upon the universal respect for his 
growing reputation than upon real enthusiasm. Even Billroth 
had to confess in one of his letters: ‘‘ He has too little of the 
sensuous in his art. I think, though, that it is rather an 
intellectual avoidance than an artistic shortcoming. His 
Requiem is so nobly spiritual and so steeped in Bach’s 
Protestant spirit that it scarcely could go down here in Vienna.”’ 
Billroth refers to the hostile demonstrations at the first 
performance in Vienna (1868) which caused Hanslick to write 
indignantly: ‘‘ Brahms’ Requiem was at the same time a 
Requiem for the good manners of the Viennese public! ”’ 

Added to this limited variety of palette, comes the indispu- 
table fact that Brahms frequently scored his orchestral works 
in too ascetic a manner. He objects on principle to the combina- 
tion of separate groups, dislikes the valve-horn, restricting 
himself to the natural scale of the brass, and seldom divides 
the violins, all this resulting in a somewhat monochrome lack 
of tone-variety, drawbacks which automatically disappear in 
his chamber music, where the individuality of the different 
instruments remains unimpaired. Owing to his strictly classical 
training Brahms’ thematic work was the very antithesis of that 
of his contemporaries, Bruckner, Gustav Mahler and Richard 
Strauss. Mahler expressed this standpoint of the modern 
composer in a conversation with Specht : 


I have no use for a composer who worries over a wretched 
little theme, varying and treating it frugally in order to 
economise and make it last throughout the whole movement. 
I cannot endure systematic parsimony; there must be 
abundance and a continuous flow if music is to be any good. 


This spirit of self-denial shows itself also in some of the revised 
settings of his works: in his Horn Trio and Clarinet Trio, in 
which he replaced the more sensuous wind-instruments by the 
chaster string parts, and above all in the revised version of 
his gloriously exuberant B Major Trio for violin, ’cello and 
piano (Op. 8), which leaves the original youthful enthusiasm 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ It is a pity 
that the master’s extensive correspondence scarcely ever allows 
us a glimpse into the composer’s workshop, even in letters to 
his publishers, Simrock and Breitkopf, where we have to be 
content with bald statements of alterations without being taken 
into the craftsman’s confidence. The reason for this dislike to 
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the discussion of technical problems connected with his work 
may be found in Brahms’ modesty and blunt refusal to “ talk 
shop.’? ‘‘ What is there to admire in an artist? ’’ he writes 
to Simrock, ‘‘ they insist on admiring my gift of invention. 
What have I to do with inspiration? It is like a grain that 
lies in the earth: it either germinates or it does not, and in 
the latter case it is simply useless.’”’? And in a letter to George 
Henschel he lays stress upon the supreme importance of 
technical perfection. 

‘““T would have to despise inspiration if I accepted it as a 
pure gift; it is for me to make it my rightful and well-acquired 
property by incessant labour.’’ 

Regarding Brahms’ position as composer of instrumental 
music, critics and musical historians are insisting on its being 
“absolute music.’’ Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Brahms, at least in his chamber music and piano works, 
frequently shows evidence of a decided leaning towards pro- 
gramme music, a trait which need not surprise us in a com- 
poser whose whole life-work was fertilised by the setting of 
poetry to music. I only refer to his magnificent Edward Ballade 
for piano, almost a piano score of a potential song, to his 
C Major sonata, the second movement of which consists of four 
variations on an old German folk song, to his F Sharp Minor 
sonata with its lovely Andante, again based upon a folk-song 
theme carried into the Scherzo, and the impassioned Op. 5, a 
meditation on a poem by Sternau. 

And this predilection for distilling the musical atmosphere out 
of a poetical basis which proves Brahms to be so closely related 
to Schumann’s romanticism, can be studied above all in his 
vocal works, his German Requiem, that austere and yet so 
deeply consoling hymn to Death and Resurrection, his 
Schicksalslied, set to Hoelderlin’s words, his Rhapsody, a 
“ Selbstbekenntniss ’’ in the purest Goethean sense, and in his 
songs, that part of his work which will live as long as music 
has any appeal to the cultured and emotional. Here Brahms 
appears as the independent master of a musical form which 
seemed to have been exhausted by Schubert, Schumann and 
Wolf. He is sparing with directions for the singer: ‘‘ I learnt 
that from Schubert: my directions are contained in the piano 
part.’”? (Conversations with Friedlinder.) The broad melodic 
outline, rarely found in his symphonic works, is constantly in 
evidence in his songs (Feldeinsamkeit, Ernste Gesinge). To 
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him the accompaniment is only the background from which the 
clearly defined features of text and its musical reflection stand 
out. He discards the long preludes and epilogues so dear to 
Schumann’s technique and holds us spellbound from beginning 
to end by the sincerity and apparent simplicity of the musical 
setting. ‘There is scarcely a human emotion which the musician- 
poet does not render with the most perfect directness and 
poignant pathos. His unfailing dramatic instinct which was not 
destined to find an outlet in opera, does find it in condensed 
form in songs like Verrath, Am Sonntag Morgen, Kein Haus, 
keine Heimat, whilst no song-writer within my knowledge has 
ever surpassed him in the rendering of philosophical poetry 
like, e.g., Four Serious Songs, Auf dem Kirchhof, Mit vierzig 
Jahren, Der Strom der neben mir verrauschte, Nachtwandler, 
eres 

But his crowning achievements are his love-songs, entirely 
devoid of any maudlin “‘ prettiness ’’—‘‘ my art knows no senti- 
mentality,’? are his own words, and steeped in the ever-varying 
atmosphere of the numerous love poems he set to music. 
Liebestreu (Op. 3!), Minnelied, In Waldeinsamkeit, Ach wende 
diesen Blick, Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, are only a 
few of the imperishable gems of a genre in which the composer 
seems to have transmuted all the repressed sex-emotion which 
adverse circumstances did not allow to blossom out into the 
reality of life. Another, not less remarkable, feature of 
Brahms’ song-writing is his Naturgefthl. Feldeinsamkeit, 
Ruhe, Sitissliebchen, Lerchengesang may be quoted as 
characteristic examples of the most difficult mode of musical 
expression. 

It would lead us too far to speak of Brahms’ indebtedness to 
folk-lore, of which we find such superb examples as his setting 
of German Folksongs, Hungarian Dances, Gipsy Songs and 
the sparkling Liebesliederwalzer. 

In our times music is being led into such utterly new groves 
that a personality like Brahms becomes either relegated to the 
class of reactionaries or triumphantly placed amongst those 
who, according to Wagner’s expression, ‘‘ have shown to the 
world what can be done with the old forms.’’ I believe that 
these words of an artist who cannot be accused of partiality for 
Brahms’ work, can be more relied upon as a prophecy of 
immortality than any superfluous eulogy. 

M. JouBERT. 


NORFOLK HEATHS AND NORFOLK 
PLONE. 


N Exmoor man cannot expect to have an encyclopzedic 
7A knowledge of all the heaths of Norfolk, for they are many 
and widely distributed. But some of them I know well 
and have been fascinated by their charm. Gorse is said to be 
in bloom all the year round, but it is in May that it attains to 
its most perfect loveliness. On some heaths its cloth of gold 
spreads for mile after mile with a coruscating brilliance which 
delights and dazzles the eye, and its nutty smell seems to rise 
like incense from every bush, mingled after rain with the honied 
breath of sweet briar. Broom there is, too, but its gold is of a 
paler, more delicate tone and many of its buds are still red rather 
than yellow, and crab-apple trees, rose-flushed in flower and bud, 
though an inclement spring may forbid yet the wonder of haw- 
thorn blossom and scent. 

But, for the habitual bird-watcher, these heaths possess deni- 
zens which allure because of their scarcity elsewhere. A wild, 
curlew-like whistle comes from a patch of short and scrubby 
heather, and in a moment you catch sight of a buffish bird 
running on long greenish legs, with head slightly depressed, 
towards the concealment of taller tufts or the undulations of a 
crumbling bank. Follow your quarry thither and it takes to 
wing with a shriller cry, “ kirr-ee-klee’’: the wings are long 
and slender, pointed at the black tips and crossed by a double 
wing-bar which in flight looks a dull white. At a distance your 
bird alights, a sandy splotch against the darker background, 
and watches your movements critically. It is a stone curlew 
or Norfolk Plover. 

I had received from a friend tidings of the return of these 
curlew to their nesting-places, and an hour or two after my 
arrival he was able to lead me to a nest. This consisted of a 
scrape, shallow and roughly circular, on a patch of ground bare 
except for stunted heather and other slight herbage: there were 
two biscuit-coloured eggs with black markings chiefly at the 
larger end. The scrape contained rabbit droppings, a few small 
fragments of flint and short stalks of burnt heather: two other 
nests which I saw subsequently contained similar “‘ hoards ”’ ; 
these droppings are always present and stones are also carried to 
the nest, even after the eggs are laid. A few yards away was 
another empty scrape, which I suspect had been formed by the 
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male bird. I found similar empty scrapes near all the nests [ 
saw. 

This nest was in a very open position which did not lend itself 
to the construction of a hide, and the birds were very shy, so 
that I was unable to observe them closely, but the eggs pro- 
vided an object-lesson in protective colouring, and the difficulty 
of marking down so inconspicuous a nesting-site. Though I 
took my bearings most carefully, as I thought, by certain 
prominent features of the landscape, I twice failed to find the 
nest when I returned after a day’s absence. In fact I once took 
the ‘‘ false’? nest to be the real one, and on finding it empty 
feared that the eggs had been stolen. A few hours afterwards 
I returned, and this time found the true nest with the eggs 
safely in situ! But, as the ground was strewn with flints which 
both in shape and colouring closely resembled the eggs, my 
error was perhaps pardonable. Every bird-watcher knows the 
curious, nerve-wracking be-dazzlement of the eyes which ensues 
when you are quartering the ground for a nest which you know 
lies within a circumference of a few yards. Every moment you 
dread that you may find your foot has squashed the eggs to an 
omelette. Neither Agag, nor George Meredith’s Hippias in his 
dyspeptic dream, stepped more delicately than I when thus 
engaged. 

On this heath my friend knew of another pair of stone 
curlews, but when we went to the spot we put up four birds: 
from this we surmised that the pair who owned this territory 
had not yet begun to nest, for if they had they would hardly 
tolerate the presence of another couple. Two days later I 
approached the site from behind a patch of gorse and hid myself 
in it. One bird, which I presumed to be the hen, ran off from 
where we had previously seen her, and then the cock 
materialised suddenly from some bracken, and after making a 
short circuit joined his mate. A few minutes later the hen ran 
towards my hide, pausing at intervals, and crouched down upon 
what I felt sure must be the nest. Within five minutes the cock 
flew up and stood beside her. I then saw my friend, who had 
been watching from a distance, walking towards me, so I left 
my hide and we met at the nest. It was a large scrape contain- 
ing two eggs, of a very light fawn colour, with black markings 
evenly distributed all over their surface, and the usual small 
flints, rabbit droppings and twigs of burnt heather. Conditions 
were not very favourable for observing this nest as it was near a 
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public footpath. Also the heath was common land and so 
liable to be visited by wanderers whose movements disturbed 
the birds. So I did not spend much time watching this nest, 
but I was able to note the attitude adopted by the hen when 
leaving the eggs. She lowered her head a little as she ran, as 
though listening, but her neck was not so far extended nor the 
head so much depressed as I had expected from the attitude 
in which the bird is sometimes depicted. In fact, after the 
first dozen yards she carried her neck and head humped down 
upon her shoulders. 

Fortunately my friend knew of a third pair of Norfolk 
Plover which had nested on private property the previous year. 
With the permission of the owner we proceeded to a twenty- 
acre field, bounded on two sides by woods and on the others by 
hedges, one of which consisted of thick thorns. Approaching 
under cover of this hedge we put up one stone curlew near the 
margin of a fir wood. My friend helped me to conceal myself 
with an impromptu screen of bracken and a dead larch sapling, 
placed upon the bank on which the hedge grew, and then he 
walked away. I trained my telescope on the site of last year’s 
nest, which was made conspicuous by some scattered white 
flints. For ten minutes nothing happened; then one bird flew 
down and pitched a couple of hundred yards from me. After 
bobbing her head once or twice, she began to run towards me 
with little niggling steps, like an Edwardian lady in a hobble 
skirt, or a Chinese dame with tiny deformed feet. Now and 
again she paused, dipping her tail up and down. ‘This and 
the head-bobbing were evidently manifestations of her suspi- 
cion. As she came nearer I could see that her large, round eye 
was glued to my hiding-place; once she stopped dead and 
glared, cat-like—apparently at me—with both eyes. I 
remained absoluely motionless with my field-glasses focused 
on her, though the bitter north wind blew the dead larch tree 
down from the top of the bank upon my head. However, 
though she came within thirty yards she apparently did not 
discover me, for she turned off into the fir wood and disappeared 
among the trees. 

I lost sight of her for ten minutes, but then I saw her on the 
edge of the wood. She hesitated a moment, looked suspiciously 
in my direction, and then ran a few yards into the field and 
crouched down on what must, I thought, be the nest, though 
it was much nearer to me than the old site. I emerged from 
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my shelter and ran towards the spot which I had marked down. 
To my chagrin it turned out to be a scrape, empty except for 
two small flints! My friend rejoined me: I pointed ruefully 
to the empty saucer, but two seconds later I saw the real nest, 
only a yard or two from the “‘ false’’ one. It contained two 
eggs, one a much lighter buff than the other, with the dark 
markings evenly distributed. 

Along the outer edge of the fir wood, nearest to the field, was 
a single line of trees: behind that was an open grass drive 
and at the back of that thick woodland. The next day we made 
a hide on the edge of the wood with a mackintosh sheet covered 
with branches. I cut a hole in the sheet and thus got an 
uninterrupted view to the nest, twenty-five yards away. I lay 
down behind the screen and my friend walked ostentatiously 
away. It was not too luxurious a couch, for there had been 
rain, and though the overlapping edge of the mackintosh pro- 
vided a dry seat, a certain clamminess pervaded an atmosphere 
whose temperature was sharpened by an east wind. However, 
I settled down to watch at close quarters what was for me 
practically a new bird. The hen gave the call ‘‘ kirr-ee-klee,’’ 
as my friend departed, but in five minutes she walked along 
the line of single trees, and after taking a good look at the 
hide, disappeared. Twenty minutes later I saw her inspecting 
the remains of the impromptu hide we had made the day 
before, but then she ran to the nest and crouched down on the 
eggs. She sat facing the wind, with her back to me, but turned 
her head sideways so that one eye was on the hide. 

I lay in my damp bed for over four and a half hours; during 
the whole of this time the bird brooded and I watched her 
through telescope and field-glasses, though without their aid 
she was hardly distinguishable, even at so short a distance, 
from the browns and buffs of the herbage and flints which were 
scattered over the field. Viewed from the rear her vermiculated 
brown and black plumage made her resemble a large dunnock. 
When she faced me I could see the delicate dagger or arrow- 
shaped brown streaks on her fawn breast. As she sat low down 
on the eggs, only the upper of the two light wing-bars was 
visible : in flight these bars look white, but when the bird is 
sitting the upper bar appears to be buff because it is partly 
obscured by the darker feathers of her wing-coverts. The 
tips of both mandibles are black and their bases yellow. Her 
wings were crossed and the tail extended horizontally. 
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The most striking feature is the eye: it is large in propor- 
tion to the size of the head and the iris is a very vivid lemon- 
yellow, enclosing a black pupil which, when the bird is alert, 
shrinks to the size of a large pin-head. Seen thus, the in- 
tensity of the bird’s expression is remarkable: it seems 
uncanny, almost malignant, as the nictitating membrane 
flickers across it like the shutter of a camera. The eyelids, 
too, are curious; they are bulging, and greyish in colour. In 
most birds only the lower eyelid moves, and that upwards, 
when the eye is closed, but with the stone curlew the upper 
eyelid droops slightly to meet the lower one; this I could see 
clearly through the telescope when she blinked or dozed, as she 
did occasionally. Sometimes she kept one eye open and the 
other shut; the effect was comical, she seemed to wink at me: 
but when she sat with eyes half-closed, as a nightjar does, with 
her gaze directed backwards, she seemed a basilisk, no longer 
amusing but awe-inspiring. When the eyes are totally closed 
these large fleshy eyelids give the bird a reptilian expression 
which is to me repulsive; it makes me shudder. 

Crouching in a damp and chilly hide produces cramp and 
various aches and pains in your limbs. My discomfort was 
partially relieved by tobacco, to which my curlew did not 
seem to object. For over four hours she sat and I watched: 
finally she went to sleep, so I packed up and crawled ventre 
a terre through the wood behind the hide. 
‘Two days later I returned to my vigil. The hen, now and 

subsequently, seemed more suspicious than on the first day: 
she kept her eye fixed upon the aperture in the hide, bobbed 
her head backwards and forwards, got up and shuffled the eggs 
and then sat down again, and several times left the nest for 
short intervals. I believe what alarmed her was the lens of 
the telescope which perhaps seemed to her to be an enormous 
staring eye intruding on her privacy. I have read that photo- 
graphers have found other species equally disquieted by the 
camera’s lens. Mr. F. Ratcliffe Holmes, in Interviewing 
Wild Animals, says that the eyesight of animals for register- 
ing movement, even at a great distance, is certainly far more 
powerful than ours, but for analytical purposes, such as look- 
ing into bushes, it is greatly inferior. I believe that this is 
equally true of birds’ eyesight. This stone curlew could doubt- 
less see my movements, e.g. when I shifted the telescope or 
raised my field-glasses, but I doubt whether she saw me or 
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realised more than that there was something queer behind that 
strange screen of dead branches. 

When I had watched for about an hour the cock appeared 
close to the hen; she rose from the eggs at once and he walked 
to the nest, and after looking down at the eggs sat down and 
arranged them beneath his plumage. The hen pecked a little 
near-by and then disappeared. The difference between the 
cock’s attitude and his mate’s while brooding was amusing. 
He sat far more upright, which made him appear slimmer, and 
looked more alert. In fact he did not seem at all comfortable ; 
his pose suggested that he was conscious that sitting on eggs 
was not a man’s job, and that he did it under protest. Perhaps 
he had made up his mind that half an hour of this sort of 
thing was quite enough, for punctually at the expiration of 
that period he stood up on his long green legs and ran off. 
I never saw him sit again. The hen did not return for a quarter 
of an hour, and then brooded only for twenty minutes. Both 
birds appeared uneasy: they called several times to each other 
—‘‘ kirr-ee-klee.”’ Heard at close quarters there is a whirring 
sound on the first note, somewhat like the ‘‘ churr’’ of a nightjar. 
After leaving the hide I watched the birds at a distance with 
my telescope. The cock was chasing the hen, raising his wings 
and spreading his tail, thus displaying its black and white 
feathers. I suspect that he was trying to drive her back to her 
brooding duties, but she was not to be hurried and only 
returned to the nest after a decent interval. 

I watched these birds for portions of several more days. The 
behaviour of the hen as she approached her nest was peculiar. 
She invariably paused at its edge and looked down at the eggs 
with a surprised expression as if she wondered what they were 
and how on earth they had got there. Then she carefully 
stepped with one foot on each side of them, sat down and 
shuffled them underneath her, moving from side to side with a 
rolling action. The cock, except for his one half-hour’s duty 
as an incubator, seemed to live an entirely lazy life. He loafed 
about in the vicinity with an air of extreme boredom. But 
though watching a stone curlew sit on her eggs for hours on 
end is not in itself an exciting pastime, there were often 
pleasant and unexpected diversions. One day a couple of 
rabbits played a romping game of tip-and-run all round the 
sitting plover, who totally ignored them; but a tiny rabbit, 
very new to the world, nibbled so near to her that she pecked 
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at him; he started back in surprise, sniffed at her and then 
went on feeding; probably he had not seen her. One morning 
a woodlark, with buff eye-stripe, and black and white shoulder 
mark, crossed my line of vision; it is a rare visitor in this 
district. And there was a hare, too, who came galloping down 
the grass drive, and then sat up with cocked ears. A pair of 
handsome French partridges walked circumspectly up to the 
hide and investigated it thoroughly : not till they peeped round 
its edge did they scurry off in a flutter. 

Meantime the air was full of varied bird-music. Whimbrel 
flew over, with happy titterings; bullfinches piped while burbu- 
lous blackbirds carolled; garden warblers rippled running 
brooks of melody, accompanied by the croon of turtle doves. A 
snipe drummed and chippered, arousing sardonic laughter 
from a yaffle. And from a thorny copse a nightingale keened 
and chuckled and throbbed. Above me gossamers wove a fairy 
web against a (sometimes) blue sky. There are worse retreats 
than a damp and draughty hide even when “ nothing happens.”’ 

Recollecting my experiences in the tranquillity of my study, 
I am yet haunted by the acid, lemon-coloured eye of the Norfolk 
Plover, its black pupil contracted and fixed intensely upon me. 
To call it ‘‘ malignant ’”’ is, of course, fanciful. Really it 
expressed fear. But the eyes of Medusa on the shield of Pallas 
Athene were terror-stricken, yet they turned those who beheld 
them to stone. I can imagine the eye of the stone curlew to 
be possessed of the same malevolent powers. 


E. W. HEnpvy. 


THE REBIRTH OF THE MARRANOS: A 
ROMANTIC SURVIVAL. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been attracted since the 
C spanish Revolution by the spectacular movement to 

summon back to Spain the ‘‘ Sephardim ”’ of the Levant : 
the descendants of those Jews who, driven into exile by the 
intolerance of Ferdinand and Isabella, have continued to cherish 
in their far-away homes at Salonica or Constantinople the 
memories and even the language of their former land. Mean- 
while there has been developing in the Peninsula itself a 
phenomenon more remarkable by far, which seems likelier to 
revive the former glories of Iberian Jewry: the return to the 
open practice of Judaism of the Marranos, or crypto-Jews, who, 
notwithstanding faggot and sambenito, have been maintaining 
a secret existence there for the past four centuries. 

After the great Expulsions of 1492 and 1497 from Spain 
and Portugal respectively, there were left in those countries 
only such Jews as had been driven by sheer force to baptism, 
but who, despite outward conformity to Christianity, retained 
at heart implicit fidelity to the religion of their fathers. Not- 
withstanding fabulous dangers and difficulties, they were able 
to transmit their convictions to their children, from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘They were known as ‘‘ New Christians,”’ 
or, popularly, as Marranos—an old Spanish word signifying 
““ swine ’’ both in its literal and in its figurative sense. It was 
in order to suppress them that the Inquisition was originally 
introduced, and against them that it practised its worst horrors 
during the three and a half centuries of its fiery existence. A 
countless number were burned at the stake. Others were at 
last forced into an uneasy conformity. Thousands upon 
thousands went into voluntary exile, establishing the earliest, 
so-called, ‘‘ Spanish and Portuguese ’’? synagogues in London, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bordeaux, and even New York. ‘These 
latter included some of the most eminent figures in the life 
of the Peninsula: merchants, bankers, financiers, poets, play- 
wrights, soldiers, even priests. Until to-day, their descendants 
have continued to maintain their individuality in their new 
homes. Names like Texeira de Mattos, Henriques, or Cardoso 
tell unmistakably of Marrano origin, more or less remote. 
Little snatches of Spanish and Portuguese remain even to-day 
in the synagogue ritual in German- or English-speaking coun- 
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tries: and the London congregation, with astonishing conser- 
vatism, still offers up a special prayer, on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, on behalf of ‘‘ our brothers who are confined 
in the prisons of the Inquisition.’’ 

This outward flow ceased in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, at the same period at which the Inquisitional fires 
flickered out. Historians on the one hand, and moralists on 
the other, long imagined that this took place in consequence 
of sheer lack of human material. It was indeed generally 
assumed that, in the long run, the barbarities of the Holy 
Office had completed their work—an outstanding instance of 
the victory of Force over human conviction. George Borrow, 
in The Bible in Spain, had as a matter of fact given a fantastic 
description of an encounter with a certain secret Jew named 
*“ Abarbenel ’? who made all manner of astonishing disclosures 
about his family and his people. However, all the world 
suspected that George Borrow was a liar, and dismissed this 
circumstantial account as pure invention. 

The assumption of the utter disappearance of the Marranos, 
though universal, and repeated in all the standard works of 
reference, happened to be completely erroneous. ‘The discovery 
was made in a dramatic manner. During the course of the 
war a certain Polish-Jewish mining engineer, M. Samuel 
Schwarz, detained as the result of the outbreak of hostilities 
at Lisbon, was at work at an out-of-the-way place in Tras-os- 
Montes, the mountain province in the extreme north of 
Portugal. One of the local merchants, desirous of obtaining 
the stranger’s patronage, warned him against having anything 
to do with one of his competitors. ‘‘ It is enough for me to 
tell you,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ that the fellow is a judeu—a Jew.” 
This was sufficient to stimulate M. Schwarz’s curiosity; for, 
like all the rest of the world, he knew of no Jews in Portugal 
outside the capital. He found himself surrounded by an 
atmosphere of suspicion and mystery. ‘The person indicated 
by his informant could not help him much: he had married 
an ‘‘old’’ Christian, and for this reason was out of touch 
with his former brethren in faith. However, he did his best 
after some persuasion to introduce the inquirer to them. “ FE’ 
dos nossos—he is one of us,’’ he informed them, confidentially. 

After a great deal of difficulty, M. Schwarz began to gain 
their trust. They brought him to a certain old woman whom 
they regarded, it seemed, with especial veneration as their 
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spiritual leader. She was dubious as to the stranger’s good 
faith. She had not heard of any Jews different from herself. 
She had no knowledge whatsoever of the greater community 
scattered in the four corners of the world, outside the bounds 
of Portugal. Her conceptions were limited to an exiguous 
religious body in her own township and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, for whom secrecy was a primary condition of 
existence. [he stranger, moreover, could not recite any of 
the traditional prayers in the vernacular current amongst that 
and the sister communities. It was in vain that M. Schwarz 
tried to point out that the universal language of prayer amongst 
the Jews was Hebrew, in which Jews throughout the world 
carried on their devotions. They had not heard of the 
language, and doubted its existence. At last the old woman 
sceptically asked him to repeat some prayer in the tongue for 
which he claimed such sanctity. His choice was an obvious 
one. He recited the Jewish confession of faith, the Shema—the 
same which so many of the Inquisitional martyrs had on their 
lips when they perished at the stake: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel! ‘The 
Lord our God, the Lord is One!’ As he pronounced the 
name of God—Adonai—the old woman spontaneously covered 
her eyes with her hands—the traditional formality, intended 
to shut off outside distraction during the recital of this verse. 
When he had finished, she turned to the bystanders. ‘‘ He 
is indeed a Jew,’ she said, authoritatively, ‘‘ for he knows 
the sacred name of Adonai.’? ‘Thus this solitary survival of 
the Hebrew tongue, which had been preserved orally amongst 
the Marranos throughout the long centuries of subterfuge and 
persecution, at last brought the remnant back into communica- 
tion with a representative of the wider Jewish world. 

Now that he was recognised as a Jew, M. Schwarz had no 
difficulty in being admitted to full confidence. What he 
discovered was nothing less than amazing. Throughout the 
period subsequent to the decay of the Inquisition, there had 
continued to exist in the remoter parts of Portugal whole 
colonies of crypto-Jews, absolutely out of touch with their 
co-religionists, and not even suspecting their existence. Long 
centuries of persecution had left a mark on their outlook. 
They could not conceive any form of Judaism other than that 
stunted and furtive one which they themselves followed. They 
were not even conscious of any lapses or shortcomings on their 
part. They had lost all knowledge of Hebrew, save a few 
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mutilated words. But at the same time, their religion was 
in its essentials absolutely Jewish. ‘They steadfastly upheld 
the stern monotheism of their fathers, denied the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and withheld recognition from the saints of the 
Catholic Church. They recognised themselves as Jews, or New 
Christians. They met together at regular intervals for prayer. 
They married only amongst themselves. They observed, with 
the utmost fidelity possible in the circumstances, not only the 
Sabbath, but also the major solemnities of Passover and the 
Day of Atonement. On Friday night many of them placed 
the Sabbath light, which they religiously kindled, inside a 
barrel, safe from prying eyes. The Day of Atonement and 
the Passover were both observed a day or two after their proper 
date, when the vigilance of their persecutors might be assumed 
to be relaxed. But all this was done in simple good faith, 
as if it were a necessary part of the traditional observance, 
and not an accretion forced on it from without. 

Their prayers, though sadly altered and diminished, were 
recognisably Jewish in inspiration and in origin. ‘They were 
naturally in Portuguese, a large proportion being in verse. 
However, the ancient archetypes are recognisable in many 
cases. One or two words of Hebrew, even, survived—notably, 
the name Adonai. ‘The prayers were scanty in number, being 
transmitted by word of mouth from generation to generation ; 
and, on special occasions, the whole repertory was repeated over 
and over again, with pathetic monotony. ‘The principal reposi- 
tories of these, as of other traditions, were the wives and 
mothers, and especially the grandmothers. Indeed, on those 
occasions when meetings were held for prayer, it was generally 
an old woman who acted as sacerdotisa (priestess) or spiritual 
guide. All of this amazing secret organisation had continued 
for the past century and a half, under a thin crust of Catholic 
observance. ‘There was more in George Borrow’s account than 
contemporaries had been willing to believe. 

The phenomenon was indeed an extraordinary one, perhaps 
unexampled in the whole course of history. The Inquisition, 
assisted by the constant stream of emigration which it brought 
about, had succeeded in its task only in the greater cities. In 
the country districts, on the other hand, it had proved com- 
pletely ineffective. When the Inquisition was finally abolished 
in 1821, the apparent change was not drastic. In their remote 
homes, far removed from the railways and highroads, many 
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of the Marranos hardly realised the progress of civilisation, 
and feared that, even in the nineteenth or twentieth century, 
they might be burned like their ancestors if they had the 
temerity to come out into the open. By this time, moreover, 
the tradition of secrecy implanted during centuries of persecu- 
tion had impregnated their whole outlook. From a religious 
body, they had developed almost into a secret society, of 
fantastical closeness, membership in which was transmitted 
from father to son. “They imagined that their God could not 
be properly worshipped except by stealth, and regarded a public 
profession of faith as little less than a profanation. 

They were therefore little affected by external developments. 
They continued to attend Church, just as their fathers had 
done, though on a minimum number of occasions. They 
resorted automatically to the parish priest for baptism, 
marriage and burial: inevitably so, since no civil form of 
registration had as yet been introduced. ‘Though they con- 
tinued to meet together for the purpose of worship, under 
conditions of the utmost mystery, and to retain their own 
secretive traditions of religious belief and worship, they 
remained, in form, Catholics of unimpeachable orthodoxy. By 
the time of the revolution of 1910, when the public institutions 
of the country were secularised, it was too late for them to 
realise the change. All touch with the main current of Judaism 
had been lost. They had come to consider themselves the sole 
representatives of their race; and their own attenuated practices 
and services appeared to them the essence of the Jewish religion. 
Thus, during the whole course of the nineteenth century, while 
travellers scoured the two hemispheres for such historic relics, 
a romantic crypto-Jewish community, consisting of perhaps tens 
of thousands of souls, had been continuing a subterranean 
existence within a few hours of Lisbon: while the outside 
world, even in Portugal, did not suspect their existence, and 
antiquarians loudly lamented their disappearance ! 

The number of souls and extent of territory involved is far 
from negligible. In central and southern Portugal, so far as 
is known, the case is identical with that of Spain, where (except- 
ing perhaps the so-called Chuetas of the Balearic Islands) 
all traces of crypto-Judaism appear to have died out. In the 
northern provinces of the country, however, the Marranos are 
still very numerous. Some villages are said to be full of them, 
and are actually referred to by the local peasantry as ‘‘ Jewish.” 
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In Covilha, the Manchester of Portugal, there is a considerable 
colony. ‘Town after town such as Belmonte, Fundao, and 
Castelo Branco, where the Inquisition was ferocious in perse- 
cuting the Marranos from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, harbour large numbers who are more or less devoted 
to their ancestral faith even at the present day. For the most 
part they belong to the lower middle class, though they include 
also many prosperous merchants and professional men, as well 
as some intellectuals. Thus Guerra Jonqueiro, the famous poet 
of the past generation, might have sat to Rembrandt as model 
for one of his Rabbis; and the eminent critic, Riccardo Jorge, 
had his interest in things Jewish aroused by reason of the 
striking likeness between his dead daughter and a girl whom 
he saw at the Western Wall at Jerusalem. The actual numbers 
have been estimated at tens of thousands, though this is no 
doubt an exaggeration. 

Contemporaneously with the discoveries of M. Schwarz, a 
certain amount of Jewish consciousness had been stirring 
amongst the Marranos. This was due largely to the work of 
a single individual, who must be numbered amongst the most 
remarkable personalities in Portugal to-day. Arthur Carlos 
de Barros Basto was born in 1887 at Amarante, a little place 
near Oporto. He was a member of one of the New Christian 
families which remained true to their ancestral ideas. His 
grandfather in particular had been meticulous in his attachment 
to the traditions received from his forbears; and it was he who 
instilled his Jewish enthusiasm into his grandson. Barros 
Basto’s racial origin was perhaps betrayed by the phenomenally 
many-sided activity which he began to manifest as soon as he 
reached manhood. He sought his career in the army. It was 
he who, on one memorable day in rgr1o, hoisted the flag of the 
Republic on the town hall at Oporto at the risk of his life, 
being subsequently carried through the streets on the shoulders 
of a delirious mob. His war service was exceptionally 
distinguished. He was responsible for the introduction into 
Portugal of the Boy Scout movement. At the same time, he 
made himself a name as a writer, and is a prominent member 
of the literary coterie which has its centre in Oporto. 

It could not be imagined that a man of the world, with 
interests so wide, could continue to cherish the curious con- 
ception of crypto-Judaism which had come down to him. After 
the war he officially re-entered Judaism; and, since then, he 
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has devoted his best energies to fostering a revival of it among 
his fellow Marranos. At Oporto itself he succeeded in estab- 
lishing a Jewish community, officially recognised, with its own 
synagogue and seminary. But this was only a beginning. It 
was necessary to carry the work into the remoter centres in 
which the Marranos lived: and this could only be done by 
personal visits. Some of the places containing Marrano settle- 
ments are so remote as to be absolutely inaccessible by railroad. 
In a corner of the diligence which joins the various townships 
in the neighbourhood, the natives would see a rubicund 
stranger, of middle height, in appearance much like an English 
naval officer. "They would ask him where he was bound for. 
When he told them, on one occasion, they were aghast. ‘‘ Do 
not go there,’’ they said, ‘‘ the place is full of Jews.’’ ‘‘ Excel- 
lent,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ I have the honour to be one myself.” 
The other passengers uneasily shifted away from him. But 
at the next stop the driver came round and whispered that 
he, too, was a “‘ Jew.’’? From him further details were obtained. 

Arrived at his destination, the stranger, having donned 
military uniform, would proceed to the house of one of the 
leading Marranos, where a meeting had been convened. There, 
for the first time in most instances for over four hundred years, 
public service is held, according to the full traditional Jewish 
rites. ‘The eyes of many of those present stream with tears— 
tears of joy, at the great event they are privileged to witness : 
tears of fear, lest the action might, perhaps, be overrash (for 
it is by no means easy to persuade the Marranos even to-day 
that the fires of the Inquisition are finally quenched). An 
impassioned address follows; and, at a subsequent meeting, 
a congregation is formally instituted. In this way something 
like half a dozen communities have become re-established 
during the course of the past few years. 

It is the culminating, and the most remarkable, episode in 
what is indubitably one of the most romantic tales in all history. 
Whether, after this long interval, the experiment will be 
entirely successful, it is too early to conjecture. But, whatever 
the result, this amazing survival is an outstanding tribute to 
the indomitable Jewish will, and an unexpected proof of the 
inability of persecution, even when carried out with the ferocity 
which the Inquisition had reduced to a fine art, to crush the 
free human spirit. 


Ceci, RotH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY AND THE VERSAILLES FRONTIERS. 


WO months after Herr Hitler’s becoming Chancellor of 

Germany the Foreign Offices of the former Allied coun- 

tries and of the Central European succession States were 
faced, in a renewed and intensified form, with the question 
whether the Versailles frontiers could be maintained in their 
original integrity. A wave of diplomatic unrest had radiated 
from Berlin. 

Ever since the treaty was signed in 1919 it has appeared 
likely to normally imaginative people that the Polish corridor 
would one day give an easy handle to the revisionists. In the 
retrospect it seems odd that the territorial provisions of the 
treaty, which have been proved on the whole to have been well 
conceived, should have included so unpractical a scheme as the 
shunting off of East Prussia from the rest of Germany. It is 
unpractical mainly because it gives an opportunity to German 
propaganda. The average politician of any country could hardly 
refrain from jumping at such an opportunity if offered to him. 
The Polish corridor, in fact, is the subject of a vast propa- 
gandist literature, whose authors seem never to tire. The 
mischievous element in it is that it encourages political agita- 
tion. Once the politicians are able, as the result of persistent 
agitation, to redraw one frontier, no one can foretell where they 
will stop, or whether they will have any more respect for good 
than for bad frontiers. Few serious people, for instance, would 
wish to bring back the old frontiers or the old political condi- 
tions to Central Europe. The political, economic and financial 
qualities of the Czechs far outweigh the failure of the attempt 
to weld Croats and Serbs into harmonious Jugoslavs. 

At a time when the world at large suffers distress beyond all 
former experience, and so suffers mainly because of political 
disturbance and political interference with commerce, it is a 
source of disquiet to people of a constructive spirit to find that 
the European politicians should light-heartedly contemplate the 
modification of existing national frontiers. The world’s need is 
to confound their politics and frustrate their knavish tricks. 
Commerce needs political peace at any price. 

Some day the history of our time will stand out in its 
perspective as an age when the political method of organising 
human life in its material aspect had reached an almost un- 
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disputed and clearly disastrous ascendancy. The war of 1914- 
1918 was the very ecstasy of political power: the power of the 
people’s chosen representatives to ruin the people. Far from 
its being a war to end war—to end, that is, the unchallenged 
destructiveness of the world’s politicians—it ushered in an 
epoch of still greater political power, in which international 
trade has been harassed by every imaginable political obstacle, 
tariffs, exchange restrictions, socialist legislation. In Russia 
the politicians have usurped enough power to reduce a nation of 
150,000,000 people to starvation. In Great Britain the politi- 
cians have squandered an accumulated reserve of national 
wealth, never before equalled in the history of any nation, and 
have imposed upon the people a load of national debt which 
cripples every attempt to build up a new reserve. In this matter 
the difference between ‘‘ Liberals,’? ‘‘ Conservatives’’ and 
‘* Socialists ’’? is one of degree only. Mr. Lloyd George, a 
Liberal, between 1916 and 1918 spent £7,000,000 a day of the 
nation’s wealth, the more vigorously to prosecute the general 
work of political destruction then rampant. In his earlier career 
he had laid the foundations of that astonishing edifice wherein 
everybody is made by the politicians to pay for everybody else’s 
responsibilities under the grand slogan of ‘‘ the social services.”’ 
After the war, Mr. Baldwin, a Conservative, competed with Mr. 
MacDonald, a Socialist, in building that edifice higher and 
higher. That is not surprising ; for the outlook of all politicians 
is essentially socialist in the sense that their work wholly con- 
sists in marshalling individuals under State control. They 
differ in degree, the Socialists encompassing the very climax of 
muddle by demanding that everything be managed by 
everybody. 

In certain spheres, for instance in education, little difference 
remains in the socialist outlook of all three British parties. 
In Italy and in Germany the politicians are as supreme as 
they are in Russia, if not yet so stupid. Being omnipotent at 
home, these various bands of politicians cannot avoid measuring 
swords with each other abroad. Moscow and London; Paris and 
Berlin; Rome and Paris: the variations of those themes have 
no end. Herr Hitler’s voice carries beyond the confines of Ger- 
many in his championship of oppressed Versailles minorities, 
the while he tries to crush out of existence his own Jewish 
minority at home. The various minorities themselves, or rather 
the political propagandists who espouse their ‘‘ cause,”’ are loud 
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in indignation about mostly unreal and cultivated grievances. 
The rank and file of Magyars who live in the neighbourhood of 
Bratislava are content, if they be allowed, as they are in present 
conditions allowed, to pursue their business and to earn their 
living. It is their political champions who try to whip them into 
feeling oppressed. Their interests would suffer only if the 
politicians succeeded in handing them and their business over 
to a new set of political overlords and a new legal system which 
would force them to start again the slow, hard work of building 
up connections and making provision for the future. Their 
main concern in life is to provide for their women and children. 
They are best enabled to do so if they be left as they are, so 
that they may meet the future with some security that present 
conditions will be continued. Their greatest hardship is to be 
driven from pillar to post by political intellectuals, whose real 
motive is the exercise of their own political intellect and the 
promotion of their own political ambition. The written sources 
of information about national minorities in Europe (such 
minorities being a European speciality) are the work of the 
political adventurers aforesaid. The notion that, for instance, 
a German farmer in the Banat goes home in the evening to 
tear his hair and gnash his teeth because he happens to be a 
Jugoslav, not a Hungarian, subject, is hardly true to life. In 
this particular case what does worry him is the political restric- 
tion which closes the Budapest market to his produce: but he 
probably has little sense of sentimental nationalism. 

The ascendancy of the Nazis in Germany has started a new 
epoch of European political disturbance. The financial clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles being already disposed of, the terri- 
torial clauses are now, according to Nazi political calculation, 
to follow in their wake. 

Such was the wish of Herr Hitler, the man who on April rst, 
1924, was sentenced at Munich to five years’ imprisonment for 
‘“treason.’? His offence was the joint attempt he made with 
General Ludendorff, on November 8th, 1923, to seize power by 
force of arms. On that occasion Herr Hitler displayed his 
sense of tactics by running away when General Ludendorft 
surrendered to the Reichswehr. The tactics were not success- 
ful, for at the subsequent trial General Ludendorff was 
acquitted and Herr Hitler sentenced to detention in a fortress, 
although the five-year penalty that was imposed was subject 
to the provision that only six months of it were to be served. 
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In seven years Herr Hitler has risen in German estimation 
from the very bottom to the very top: from traitor to saviour. 
What is the evidence, apart from indirect oral report, that 
Herr Hitler does aim at territorial revision in Europe; and 
how far is it fair to ascribe to him a willingness to go to war 
in the pursuit of that aim? Before he became Chancellor, that 
is before his statements had any but an electoral value, he 
clamoured simply for the tearing up of the whole treaty. Since 
becoming Chancellor he has so far refrained from any precise 
statement of foreign policy; and some of those who know him 
defend him against the charge that he has any but the most 
peaceful of intentions so far as foreign policy is concerned. 
His personal ambition, it is said, would prevent him from risk- 
ing his own future on the gamble of a war. Some small interest, 
however, does attach to the actual statements he has made 
about his objects abroad. In such a man as Herr Hitler, whose 
emotional capacity is large, it would be a mistake perhaps 
to attach too literal a meaning to anything he has said in the 
excitement of his first triumphant accession to a position of 
unlimited power and responsibility. One illustration of the 
need of such a caveat readily suggests itself. On the first day 
of February, during the course of his first broadcast statement 
as Chancellor, he vaguely promised, as one of the Govern- 
ment’s cardinal principles, that he would “‘ restore the spiritual 
unity of the people’’ and ‘“‘ protect the family.’’ It was not 
clear what he meant; but on the last day of the same month he 
issued a decree, the first clause of which suspended all articles 
of the constitution relating to liberty of the person, freedom of 
expression, of the Press and of assembly; to the inviolability 
of postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication; to the 
privacy of domicile (whence it followed that houses could there- 
after be searched without warrant); and to the protection of 
property. Such a decree might not on grounds of strict logic 
be held to be incompatible with spiritual unity and the protec- 
tion of the family: but to the plain man it looked a bit odd. 
Chancellor Hitler’s first responsible reference to foreign 
policy was contained in the broadcast statement of February rst 
above referred to. Again he was a little vague. He gave it as 
the Government’s object to “‘ protect the vital rights of the 
people and thus to regain its freedom.’? He claimed for Ger- 
many an equality of status among the nations of the world, but 
with a pacific intent. The Government, he said, recognised 
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that, equality of status being granted, it would be the people’s 
duty to work for the maintenance and the strengthening of 
peace, for peace was more necessary now than ever before. He 
added: ‘‘ Great as is our love for our army, as the bearer 
of our arms and the symbol of our great past, we should none 
the less be happy if the world, by limiting its armaments, made 
it unnecessary for us to increase our own.’? On the following 
day (February 2nd) he made a statement to British and Ameri- 
can journalists in which he specifically rebutted the charge that 
he entertained warlike propensities. ‘‘ Anyone,’’ he said, 
““ who, like myself, knows what war is, knows what a squander- 
ing of effort, or rather waste of strength, is involved.’? (Herr 
Hitler fought in the ranks throughout the war, and was 
wounded, gassed and shell-shocked.) 

Oddly enough on that same day Herr Hitler went to see one 
of Herr Hugenberg’s typical films designed to rouse a blood- 
thirsty anti-British feeling in Germany. Herr Hugenberg 
still remains a Ministerial colleague of Herr Hitler’s, although 
it must in fairness to Herr Hitler be conceded that the two men 
hardly see eye to eye. It is one of Herr Hugenberg’s desperate 
obsessions that war is a glorious business, and that war with 
Great Britain is an especially holy duty for every German. 
He has great influence over German popular feeling, largely 
because he uses a part of his great wealth to finance Germany’s 
biggest film-producing firm, Ufa. He uses it for an educative 
and propagandist purpose. On the evening of February 2nd, 
Herren Hitler, von Papen and Hugenberg witnessed the first 
performance of a new Ufa film called Morgenrot, wherein is 
portrayed the typical gallantry of German, and the typically 
ghoulish inhumanity of British, sailors during the war. The 
story is of a German submarine commander who, refusing to 
torpedo a certain ship because he is not sure of its nationality, 
comes to the surface to find out, and is thereupon treacherously 
attacked by a British Q boat sailing the Danish flag. The 
British commander is shown to be chuckling viciously over his 
own treachery. But British marksmanship being so notoriously 
bad, the Q boat misses at point blank range and its own com- 
mander is killed (thus to excite the audience’s applause for the 
condign punishment of a British villain). Thereupon a British 
destroyer appears on the scene and rams the submarine, so that 
British vice is still made to triumph over German chivalry. 
The mind of a man who deliberately uses a big film organisa- 
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tion to educate German youth in the twin ways of hating Great 
Britain and coveting military glory is not the mind of a normal 
man. Yet that man is a member of Herr Hitler’s Ministry. 

Herr Hitler himself, by contrast, had during his first week 
of office been preaching a gospel of peace. Yet in his second 
week (on February roth) he declaimed somewhat wildly in a 
speech relayed from the Berlin Sportpalast to huge open-air 
audiences, that it was his object to train the German nation “ to 
reverence the old German army in which the youth of Germany 
shall once against witness the miglitiest exertion of the nation’s 
strength and the symbol of the greatest achievement in history.”’ 
Had he caught it from Herr Hugenberg, or was this an essay of 
his very own? It has been said of Herr Hitler that he is one 
of those politicians (of whom there are many) who never know 
before a speech what they are going to say, and who, after a 
speech, never know what they have said. It may, therefore, 
be unfair to judge Herr Hitler by his speeches. 

On March 21st, in the garrison church of Potsdam (the 
Reichstag building having been badly damaged by fire on Feb- 
ruary 27th) the new Parliament resulting from the elections of 
March 5th was ceremoniously instituted. On that occasion 
Herr Hitler’s speech consisted in the reading of a written docu- 
ment giving a considered statement of the government’s policy. 
That statement may, therefore, be regarded as not belonging to 
the category of Hitler orations. In it he repudiated wholly the 
Versailles war guilt clauses, and represented the German 
people in the familiar strain of sentimental rubbish as having 
fought the war ‘‘ with the most sacred conviction of defending 
its freedom and therewith its right to live; for neither the 
Kaiser, nor the Government nor the people wanted that war.’’ 
The rest of his statement was devoted to long, vague aspira- 
tions about German unity of spirit and will, the eternal founda- 
tions of German life, and the stability of political development 
at home and abroad: he used those very words, and many 
others whose meaning was equally obscure. He ended by affirm- 
ing that as regarded the outside world, Germany ‘‘ wanted, 
weighing the sacrifices of the last war, to be true friends of a 
peace which would at last heal the wounds from which all 
suffered.’? Two days later he attested his desire for general 
disarmament and for “‘a long-term consolidation of peace by 
the really great national Powers, in order to restore the mutual 
confidence of the peoples’’; he paid a tribute to the British 
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initiative at the disarmament conference and declared his readi- 
ness to collaborate with Italy, Britain and France in the cause 
of peace and to take part in the world economic and financial 
conference. So far, therefore, as his less emotional pronounce- 
ments may be taken as interpreting his thought, Herr Hitler has 
on the whole expressed a preference for peace than for war. Ina 
politician that is a mercy for which one may be thankful. 

It was while such initial gropings after policy were taking place 
in Herr Hitler’s mind that certain dramatic events, in which Mr. 
MacDonald prominently figured, took place in Geneva and in 
Rome. The motive that produced these events clearly was the fear 
that the bad blood now running in Europe might lead to an 
open rupture of the peace. It was on March 4th, just over a 
month after Herr Hitler became German Chancellor, that the 
British Cabinet announced its intention of sending Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Sir John Simon to Geneva to help the disarmament 
conference to ‘‘ reach early decisions.’”? The two men left 
London on March oth, spent a whole day (March roth) in 
discussion with French Ministers, and in the evening of that 
day issued a grave-sounding official statement about ‘‘ means 
of safeguarding the peace of the world ’’ (see CONTEMPORARY 
Review, April 1933, pp. 485-6). They arrived in Geneva on 
March rith and conversed with the representatives of Germany, 
Italy and the United States. On March 16th, Mr. MacDonald 
introduced to the disarmament conference a new British dis- 
armament plan including the text of a draft convention (which 
was published in London as a White Paper, Cmd. 4279, on 
March 22nd). ‘he common impression was that the main 
interest of his speech lay, not in the specific details of his 
proposed five-year plan of disarmament, but in his appeal, 
couched in his most solemn manner, that reason be applied to 
the European problem before the danger issued in war. The 
spirit of what he said was typified in the sentence: ‘‘ We can 
turn the tide of fear, which is rushing in increased volume 
down the high channels of history at the moment: we can 
turn that tide of fear into a tide of confidence, into a tide of 
goodwill, into a tide of peace.” His main thesis was that the 
acceptance of Germany as an equal among equals, made by the 
instrument of the Five-Power Declaration, must be construed 
as a really operative principle (for the text of that Declaration, 
which was signed on December 11th last, see CONTEMPORARY 
Review, April 1933, p. 493). He stressed that clause of the 
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Declaration whereby the signatories renounced “ force ’’ as a 
political means, and on that hypothesis propounded the alter- 
natives: ‘‘ Either Germany is given justice and freedom or 
Europe will risk destruction.’? A little later in his speech he 
elaborated those alternatives and submitted that the real issue 
was revision (i.e. revision of certain parts of the Treaty of 
Versailles) by war or by peace. ‘‘ Revision,’’ he said, “‘ cer- 
tainly. Revision, however, not at the point of the bayonet, but 
revision at the point of reason expressed and exchanged across 
atabled 

That speech of Mr. MacDonald’s was the first real step in 
what soon developed into an attempt to engage the four chief 
European Powers—Italy, France, Germany and Great Britain 
—not to go to war for a specified period. Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon travelled through the night (March 17th-18th) 
from Geneva to Genoa and completed the journey to Rome by 
air on March 18th. Signor Mussolini had a plan ready for sub- 
mission to them. On March ioth an official statement was 
issued in Rome to say that the three politicians had ‘‘ examined 
a project for an understanding on the larger political questions, 
put forward by the head of the Italian Government with the 
object of securing the collaboration of the four Western Powers 
in an effort to promote, in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and 
the ‘ no-force’ declaration, a long period of peace for Europe 
and the world.’’ No more precise indication was then given of 
the nature of Signor Mussolini’s proposal. Mr. MacDonald’s 
advice, given to journalists at the British Embassy in Rome 
just before he left for Paris (March 20th) was this: ‘‘ Please 
add nothing to it [i.e. to the official announcement of the day 
before] and take nothing from it.’? He gave it as his conviction 
that the statesmen of the various nations could agree on a 
scheme for satisfying just claims and avoiding war. 

Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon reached Paris on 
March 21st to continue with M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour 
the work started in Rome. That evening a unilateral statement 
was issued by the French Ministers, its purport being to thank 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon for the information given 
them about the Rome conversations. ‘The statement somewhat 
cautiously went on to record that the French Ministers 
“affirmed their desire to see established in the interest of 
peace, within the framework and in the spirit of the League of 
Nations, a loyal co-operation between the four European Powers 
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who are permanent members of the Council of the League.’’ 

With its customary finesse French diplomacy thereby joined 
an issue. It had been an open secret that Signor Mussolini’s 
tactic, approved by Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon, was 
to establish some sort of concurrence between the four Powers as 
a preliminary measure to transferring the discussion to Geneva. 
The obvious implication of the French statement of March 21st 
was that the discussion should from the outset be a League of 
Nations discussion, participated in by all the European Powers 
concerned, great and small alike. Thereupon the merits of the 
proposal itself were sidetracked by a controversy about the 
method of attaining it. Indeed the familiar ranging of contro- 
versial forces began to take form. Some mischief was caused— 
for the temper of European diplomacy is always brittle—by the 
fact that the British and Continental newspapers, with few 
exceptions, referred to the Mussolini proposal as a proposed 
** Four-Power Pact.’’ The phrase had a provocative effect upon 
the sensitive small Powers represented at Geneva. ‘The scope 
for mischief was enlarged by the fact that the precise detail 
of the Mussolini plan had not been published. Yet it was 
obvious that one of the reasons for not publishing it was that 
the detail itself was tentative and subject to possible modifica- 
tion. It became known unofficially, for instance, that one of 
the proposals was that the four Powers should engage them- 
selves not to resort to force for a period of ten years, the period 
to be renewable for a further period of ten years: but the figure 
ten was tentative and could, in Signor Mussolini’s intention, be 
changed to five, if such a change might serve any serious pur- 
pose. The broad content of the plan was understood simply to 
be that the four Powers should bind themselves to keep the 
peace for a given period in order that in the respite thus gained 
an agreed measure of Versailles revision—such as would be con- 
sonant with the provision of the treaty itself—and an agreed 
measure of armament reduction might be put into effect. It 
was, in short, a new approach to an old problem. The difficulty 
against its realisation was also old: namely, the French reluc- 
tance to disarm, intensified by the greater fear now inflicted 
upon Paris by the frankly resurgent, revolutionary and anti- 
Versailles quality of Nazi ascendancy in Germany. Even in 
that respect, however, there was little that was new: for French 
official opinion had not been more inclined to equalise French 
armaments with those of a Stresemann or a Briining Germany 
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than of a Hitlerite Germany. The history of Locarno was the 
proof thereof. 

The Franco-German problem, in short, is not solved. The 
French official determination not to reduce armaments appears 
not to soften; indeed, appears to harden. The German official 
determination no longer to accept an inferiority of military 
status has certainly hardened. The only alternative to French 
reduction of armaments appears to be German rearmament. 
What is to be the end? Words offer the only safety valve as 
yet available. So long as Mr. MacDonald and Signor Musso- 
lini can keep alive a discussion of the Franco-German prob- 
lem, whether by formal conference, or by flying visits here and 
there, or by diffused discussion at Geneva, so long probably will 
the danger be held at bay. 

On March 23rd, Mr. MacDonald rose in the House of Com- 
mons to explain why he had gone to Geneva, Rome and Paris, 
and what he and Sir John had thereby accomplished. There 
are occasions in the life of every man when the immediate busi- 
ness in hand seems hopeless. Mr. MacDonald was duly criti- 
cised from many divergent quarters for the vagueness of what 
he said on March 23rd. Yet it needs not much effort of the 
imagination to put oneself in Mr. MacDonald’s place on that 
day. What could he say without giving Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Franklin-Bouillon an opportunity to 
make still further mischief? Yet he did say something that 
either added to information already available or confirmed it. 
First, on the subject of German equality, he made a statement 
of his personal view—and therefore, presumably, of the 
Government’s view—that was too simple and clear to be mis- 
understood in any quarter. ‘‘ We are pledged,’’ he said, “‘ to 
give equality to Germany. ‘The time has gone by when by a 
combination of any Powers any European people can be kept 
down by obligations which it regards as inconsistent with its 
self-respect and its honour.’? Second, he made some disclosure 
of what had taken place in Rome. As his was the only authori- 
tive disclosure of what had taken place, the central passage of 
what he said must be filed by students until it is supplanted by 
something more detailed. It ran: ‘‘ On our arrival a short 
document was handed to us which roughly and generally gave 
Signor Mussolini’s views, showing that his mind had been 
running on an effective policy of collaboration between the four 
Western Powers to maintain peace in the spirit of the Kellogg 
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Pact and of the No-Force Pact which had been contemplated by 
the Five-Power Conference as a return for Germany’s getting 
a declaration in principle of our willingness to her equality of 
status—a declaration that those Powers should not resort to 
force to try to solve any of their immediate political difficul- 
fies. . 

““ He (Signor Mussolini) felt that Article 19 of the Covenant 
re treaties was not meant to become dormant. His view was 
that while the Covenant of the League of Nations enforced all 
respect for treaty obligations it also contemplated the possibility 
of a revision of treaties when conditions arise which may lead 
to a conflict of nations... . 

“The plan laid down is that the proposed co-operation should 
be carried out within the framework of the League of Nations, 
and ten years was indicated as the first period for the treaty 
should it be possible to arrange it.”’ 

Third, he put on record his view about the extent to which 
the small Powers were affected by what had taken place in 
Rome. He prefaced what he said by the observation that he 
and Sir John had not in Rome been invited to approve or dis- 
approve of the plan, but only to “study ”’ it. ‘‘ We expressed 
ourselves at once (he added) as being very much interested, 
and we promised to study the matter in relation to all its 
settings.’’ Then, on the subject of the small Powers and the 
League of Nations he said: “‘ . in our view these smaller 
States have a right to be consulted wherever their special 
interests are concerned, and that will be done .. . it must not 
exclude smaller States from playing their proper part in the 
consideration when it is undertaken. In some respects the 
smaller States have a greater interest than the larger ones in 
removing causes of irritation and feelings of injury from the 
nations of Europe... .” 

He estimated the possible value of the plan somewhat highly, 
thus: ‘* .. . The British Government is now working at a 
plan trying to fit it for its purpose and to devise a means of 
handling what is admittedly a problem of the greatest diversity. 
The reconsideration of treaties, however, is not enough. ‘The 
other nations have to make a contribution of their own, and that 
contribution must be a substantial one. It must be such a con- 
tribution, in such form and of such an importance, as will place 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that when these changes are made 
they are not to pursue anything in Europe but a co-operative 
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and a friendly policy. When the four Powers come together, 
if a way could be devised for joining with their views those of 
the smaller nationalities concerned and for examining the causes 
of fear leading to an unwillingness to disarm, who would dare 
to deny but that the only effective work of peace which has been 
done since the war will have been accomplished ?”’ 

The best that can be recorded of the Mussolini proposal and 
its effects is that as these lines were written the diplomacy it 
started was not yet spent. In the last week of March and the 
first fortnight of April many consultations took place. Captain 
Goring and Herr von Papen went to Rome; Colonel Beck, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, went to Prague; M. Titulescu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, went to Geneva, Paris and Lon- 
don. The French Government summoned the French Ambassa- 
dor from Rome for consultation, and drafted a memorandum of 
its views. There was, at any rate, some ground for satisfaction ; 
for an obstinate problem, the central element of the main Euro- 
pean problem, was again being discussed. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

April 15th, 1933. 
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fie CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA* 


The fifth volume of this invaluable history of India dealt with 
British India during the period 1797 to 1858. ‘The present 
volume, timely in every phase, deals first with Administra- 
tive Development in the period 1818-58, and this section includes 
a final chapter on the Mutiny from the veteran hand of a great 
specialist, Dr. Rice Holmes. The second section deals very 
fully with Administrative Development from 1858 to 1918, and 
this involves vital chapters on the Finances of India by Mr. 
H. R. C. Hailey, the Growth of Educational Policy by Sir 
H. Verney Lovett, and the Indian Army by Sir Wolseley Haig. 
A third section deals with Foreign Policy from 1858 to 1918, 
and this includes very important chapters on Central Asia and 
‘“the Relations of the Government of India with the Indian 
States ’’ by the Editor and a significant chapter on “‘ India and 
the War’’ by Mr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams. Mr. Williams 
holds that ‘‘ the closing scenes of the world-war brought to 
India, despite all her sacrifices in the cause of victory, not 
peace, but a sword.’’ Professor Dodwell in his remarkable 


* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI. The Indian Empire 1858-1918, 
with Chapters on the Development of Administration 1818-1858. Edited by 
H. H. Dodwell. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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chapter on the relation of the Government with the States 
declares : 

Under the pressure of this suzerainty the administration 
of the States has been improved and the position of the 
princes in a world of change has been greatly strengthened. 
But this has been achieved by an illogical expansion of 
political right by that sense of moral duty which has been 
at once the strength and weakness, the inspiration and 
obsession, of modern British rule in India. 


The fourth and concluding section deals with Political Develop- 
ment from 1858 to 1919 and shows us the growth of self- | 
government, the national congress in the light of political 
literature, the rise of an extremist party, the reforms of 1909, ~ 
the movements in politics from 1909 to 1917 and the statutory 
reforms of 1919 following the joint report of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford published in 1918. 

Sir Verney Lovett in his important chapter on the Home 
Government between 1858 and 1918 compares the vivid debates 
on India in 1853 with the comparative inattention of the House 
of Commons in 1919. Among the speakers in 1853 were 
Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, Disraeli and Lord John Russell. In 
1853 India interested Parliament intensely. In the case of the 
Bill of 1919, 

The president of the Board of Education was the only 
member of the Cabinet beside the Secretary of State who 
made any contribution to the debates. The leaders of the 
Independent Liberal and Labour Parties made brief speeches. 
There was little inclination to examine in detail the weighty 


recommendations of the Joint Committee. The debates 
were meagre. 


Sir Verney Lovett declares that ‘‘the Parliamentary inquests of 
pre-Mutiny days did much good.’’ It may be said that the pre- 
sent crisis in India’s affairs following on the three Round Table 
Conferences has aroused in the Legislature something that may 
be compared with those inquests in which Cobden, Bright and 
Disraeli took a leading part in 1853. But in fact these inquests 
did not forestall the Mutiny of 1857, and the present inquest 
cannot take the place of a strong Central Government in India. 

Dr. Rice Holmes’ fascinating account of the Mutiny shows 
quite clearly the need for a stronger hand than that of Lord 
Canning. His predecessor, Lord Dalhousie, in the view of his 
contemporaries ‘‘ would have stopped the Mutiny.’? The 
Mutiny is not dead history, and those who dislike English 
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rule, or any rule, are better organised than the men and women 
who gave the disaster of 1857 its strength. India did not and 
does not want to part with the just rule of Great Britain, but 
the growth of urban education has given the discontents more 
opportunities of revolution. Lord Cromer wrote, and Dr. 
Holmes dwells on the point, ‘‘I wish the younger generation 
of Englishmen would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
the history of the Indian Mutiny; it abounds in lessons and 
warnings.’’ Dr. Holmes puts the weakness of Lord Canning 
in a nutshell. 

Endowed with many noble qualities, Canning lacked 
robustness of character. He could never decide, even on 
the most urgent questions, until he had anxiously investi- 
gated every tittle of evidence: his conscientiousness 
degenerated into scrupulousness; and he was more ready to 
take precautions against injustice to the innocent than to 
punish the guilty. 

Faced with crises of a most acute character, the case of 1857 
and the case of 1933, it is impossible to govern with that 
temperament as a Centre should govern. ‘The lesson of the 
Mutiny is with us yet, and the present strength and watchful- 
ness of the Centre, as represented by the present Governor- 
General, must never be relaxed. This volume puts all the facts 
of the Indian position up to 191g in the hands of the instructed 
reader. The book should be read and re-read by every member of 
Parliament, by every Peer of Parliament, for it is only with full 
knowledge of the facts of the present position that a satisfactory 
further step in the Government of India can be safely taken: 
safely primarily for India, secondly for the British Empire, 
and lastly for the world at large. There is enough chaos in 
Asia already, and a strong India is the only support against 
the spread of chaos. 


J... Goopr MM 


* * * 


BRITISH. DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.* 


This very important volume on British Diplomatic Relations 
in regard to other States by Professor H. A. Smith, the 
Professor of International Law in the University of London, 


* Great Britain and the Law of Nations: A Selection of Documents Illus- 
trating the Views of the Government in the United Kingdom upon Matters 
of International Law. Edited by Herbert Arthur Smith. Volume I—States. 


P. S. King & Son Ltd. 
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has many current implications. Professor Smith says in his 
Preface : 


Whatever may be the theoretical basis of obligation in 
international law, we may agree that in the course of history 
its actual structure has been built up by the political action 
of states. The present work is an attempt to indicate the 
bricks and mortar of this structure, in so far as they have 
been contributed by the Government of Great Britain. For 
this purpose it has been necessary to make a somewhat 
extensive search into materials which as yet have aroused 
but little attention on the part of jurists. Hitherto it would 
appear that the task of delving in the voluminous papers 
of the Public Record Office has attracted the historians more 
than it has attracted the writers upon international law. 
But the idea of publishing a selection from the opinions 
of the Law Officers seems to have been mooted so long ago 
as 1854. . . . No action was ever taken upon this proposal 
[of Sir James Harding]. In the United States the opinions 
of the Attorneys-General are regularly published, and in 
1886 Dr. Francis Wharton, with the assistance of the State 
Department, published a Digest of the International Law 
of the United States in three volumes. In 1906 this work 
was superseded by Mr. J. B. Moore’s well-known Digest of 
International Law in eight volumes. 


Professor Smith’s proposed series will serve a similar purpose, 
aiming “‘ at presenting a documentary picture of the attitude 
officially adopted by Great Britain, chiefly through executive 
and diplomatic agencies, towards contemporary problems of 
international law.’’ ‘The work is of course free from official 
control, and Professor Smith is, therefore, fortunately able to 
give unbiased comments on the documents and the logical con- 
clusions to be drawn from the available material. In some cases 
such freedom of comment is extremely valuable. 

A study of two opinions of the Law Officers given in 1764 
and 1859 respectively makes it clear 


that it is impossible to associate the British Law Officers 
with the formal doctrines either of the a priori or of the 
positivist schools. On the one hand, it is clearly assumed that 
there is an objective law of nations, binding as such upon 
civilised states, irrespective of their assent to specific rules. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that the content 
of this law in relation to particular matters can only be 
ascertained by reference to custom and practice. 
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A further conclusion from further documents shows that 


if a state possesses a degree of civilisation and _ stability 
sufficient to enable it to maintain normal relations with other 
states, then those relations will be regulated by the 
general body of international law. Whether the culture 
of such countries be Christian or non-Christian, European 
or Oriental, would appear to irrelevant. 


The chapter on ‘‘ Dependence and Independence of States ”’ 
begins with the principle always maintained by Great Britain 
that 
the extent to which dependent communities can be directly 
governed by international law must depend upon the facts 
of their political relationship to the paramount or superior 
states with which they are connected. 


In this connection Professor Smith discusses the position of 
the Indian Native States. Although their territory is not British 
territory and their peoples are not subjects of the Crown they 
can have “‘ no relations with other powers except through the 
channels of imperial diplomacy, and Great Britain is conse- 
quently bound to accept international responsibility for all their 
acts.”? The position of the British Dominions is not so simple, 
since ‘‘ the gradual growth of Dominion participation in the 
conduct of foreign affairs was the direct and logical outcome 
of the grant of responsible government,’’ but the Conference 
report of 1926 ‘‘ implicitly endorses the view taken by the 
Foreign Office that the rules of international law do not 
apply to agreements concluded between different parts of the 
Empire.”’ 

A very interesting but disputable point is made by Professor 
Smith in the chapter on ‘‘ the Recognition of States and 
Governments.’? Suppose there arises a case in which the 
British Government does not recognise a State or the govern- 
ment of a State. In such an event the British Foreign Office 
has never refused to transact, informally, necessary business 
with the agents of such a State or government. ‘‘ Furthermore 
it is clear that non-recognition does not involve irresponsibility. 
Protection is a duty which the Crown owes to its subjects in 
every part of the world, and this duty is not diminished by any 
refusal to recognise local government. In other words, the rules 
of international law are considered to bind states even before 
recognition.’ If the view contained in this last section is correct 
Professor Smith recognises that ‘“‘ the opinions expressed in 
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some of the leading text-books would seem to require reconsidera- 
tion.’”? But is it correct? Suppose such non-recognition is based 
on the fact that ‘‘ the normal order of civilised society does not 
exist.’? What then? 

Professor Smith criticises the recognition, unconditional and 
de jure, given to the Russian Soviet Government on February 
Ist, 1924, and declares with due weight of authority that ‘‘ the 
action taken is clearly at variance with the principles which 
have previously governed the policy of this country in similar 
matters,’ and adds that ‘‘ Experience certainly suggests that 
the abrupt departure in 1924 from well-established principles 
of national policy has not yet been justified by results.’’ One 
of the outstanding features of this able book is to show the 
continuity of international policy on the part of the British 
Foreign Office and the danger of any departure from that policy 
other than a recognition of the growth of the same principles. 


Je EG, DEW 


THE: BIRTH. OBR siMODERNILUAIB ES 


Mr. Berkeley is a lifelong student of the Risorgimento 
and this able volume dealing with the period from the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 to the election on June 16th, 1846, 
of Cardinal Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti as Pope Pius IX, 
is to be followed by a second dealing with the vital years 
1846 to 1848. Mr. Berkeley has worked for more than thirty 
years on the subject. During that period 


I have met men of all parties—old Garibaldians, Pied- 
montese, Papal Zouaves and other survivors of the great 
days, and of course hundreds of a more modern date; and 
I have discussed every possible side of the question with 
them. At the same time the libraries and archives have 
proved a mine of information, perhaps unequalled elsewhere; 
for until 1860 there were nine or ten small nations in Italy 
each of which had its State archives. 

In reality, however, the most interesting part of the study 
has been watching the development of the new nation formed 
in 1860; no other in Europe has made so much progress 
during the last seventy years. 


* Italy in the Making: 1815 to 1846. By G. F.-H. Berkeley. Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 
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In his enthusiasm for the new Italy perhaps Mr. Berkeley 
underrates the progress that some other nations have made, 
and he does not note that the vast physical progress of the last 
eleven years in Italy has been under a régime of which the 
leaders of the Risorgimento could not possibly have approved. 

Mr. Berkeley’s picture of the policy of Prince von Metternich 
and the Emperor Francis I is in some ways a surprising but 
indubitably a true one. The Emperor was in favour of the 
fusion of all Italians into one group as Austrians. This idea 
of fusion was destined to have a great future but in ways that 
its author would not have even understood. Von Metternich’s 
administration of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was 
““ efficient and pleasant to live under: on the whole the people 
were prosperous, and their numbers increased. He seems to have 
believed that if he could ‘keep the people amused’ they 
would be satisfied with this régime.’’ In fact it was curiously 
like the present régime for all Italy except for the fact that 
this régime emanates from Rome and not Vienna. Mr. 
Berkeley’s estimate of von Metternich in some ways emphasises 
the comparison : 


Calm, logical, narrow-minded, rather contemptuous; an 
exceedingly hard-working, conscientious, methodical and 
efficient imperial minister; hardly ever mistaken; a man of 
such foresight that he could almost mirror the future—but 
his future did not include Progress, except in material affairs. 


That is not the impression of the man and his work in Italy 
which could be derived from Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, 
but it is on the whole the impression to be derived from the 
indirect evidence contained in Browning’s work relating to 
Italy. Swinburne in the very fine poem upon Siena and St. 
Catharine gives an untrue picture of the days before sunrise. 
From the material side they were good. Yet in a spiritual 
sense Swinburne was right. He says that Leopardi, the weary 
poet 

Saw all Italian things save one— 

Italia; this thing missed his eyes; 

the old mother-might, the breast, the face, 

that reared, that lit the Roman race; 

this not Leopardi saw; but we, 

what is it, Mother, that we see, 

What if not thee? 
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Many Italians saw it, and Mr. Berkeley tells the story with 
extraordinary judgment of character. The old and weary 
Pope Gregory XVI did not see it any more than Leopardi, but 
Pio Nono saw it, and perhaps one of the most moving scenes 
in the whole book is the picture of the new Liberal Pope, 
sincere and faithful to the core, blessing the people from the 
loggia above the great gateway of the Quirinal Palace. ‘‘ The 
intuition of the people was right; they were witnessing the 
turning-point in the making of Italy.’’ Many Italians saw 
as in a dream a united Italy. There was Mazzini, to whom 
Swinburne dedicated Songs before Sunrise, who aimed at a 
republican State with union by fusion, the same idea as that 
of Francis I but with a very different purpose. Mr. Berkeley’s 
criticism of Mazzini is as correct as his praise. Huis scheme 
of rebellion was quite unworkable, and yet the principle upon 
which it was based was the only principle. But who could 
give reality to the idea of fusion? The position was apparently 
hopeless. No rebellion could succeed unless the physical power 
of Austria could be faced. Who could face it? ‘There was 
only one man, and he could do nothing till the psychological 
moment appeared, Charles Albert, the King of Piedmont. 
Probably the most valuable part of this book in the historical 
sense is the estimate of the wisdom and common sense through 
all changes of environment, through abuse and through adora- 
tion, of this remarkable and sad man. He had a goal, that 
goal was the unity of Italy. It was late in the day before 
he revealed it. When he succeeded in 1831 he had to conciliate 
von Metternich, he had to bide his time. He was thought 
to be a Conservative, and he certainly was not a revolutionary. 
He was a man of intense religious faith, and his apparent 
Conservatism in the era from 1835 to 1843 was very like 
Liberalism, especially in legislation and in the region of com- 
mercial treaties. He was always quietly building up his 
army and his finances, and he was helped in this by his famous 
Foreign Minister, Count Solaro della Margherita, who knew 
of his dreams and thought that they were dreams. Della 
Margherita helped to build up an independent position for 
Piedmont, and von Metternich never suspected that Piedmont 
was the real danger for Austria. 

In 1843 both Charles Albert and the future Pope were 
strongly moved by the publication of Gioberti’s Primato, 
though his scheme of federation of the Italian States with the 
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Pope as President did not appeal to the quiet ruler of Piedmont. 
Literature was playing a great part in the Risorgimento. 
Balbo’s Della speranze d’Italia appeared in 1844, the fruit of 
the Primato, but taking the Piedmontese side of the case. 
Balbo’s cousin, Massimo d’Azeglio, in 1846 published his 
Degh ultimi casi di Romagna, which was also designed to 
capture the federal movement, a vague federal movement, for 
Piedmont. After this date d’Azeglio worked hard collecting 
and disseminating peaceful propaganda in the cause of Italian 
independence. In the meantime Charles Albert, at last a 
moderate Liberal, was getting ready for action at the auspicious 
moment. He was gradually approaching France. He knew 
that without external help a war with Austria was hopeless. 


But he could make no appeal to the people: he was com- 
pelled to work with great circumspection; the ‘‘ king’s 
secret ’’ was known only to his Ministers and was well kept 
by them. Like many other moderate men in revolutionary 
times, he was entirely misunderstood by the majority of the 
nation. The Conservatives distrusted him, the revolutionaries 
hated him, and even the neo-Guelfs felt very uncertain as 
to his ideas. He seemed to be destined to work almost alone 
—the solitary prince whom Mazzini had named ‘“‘ the Hamlet 
of Savoy.”’ 


Yet the time for a declaration was at hand, and Charles 
Albert definitely told d’Azeglio in mid-October 1845 that 
‘when the opportunity comes, my life, the life of my sons, 
my treasure and my army will all be spent in the cause of 
Italy.’’ In fact he gave his life, since after the disastrous day 
at Novara on March 23rd, 1849, he resigned the throne to his 
son Victor Emmanuel and died in voluntary exile at Oporto 
on July 28th of the same year, the greatest of the martyrs of 
the Risorgimento. Yet the cause was not lost. Ten years 
later Victor Emmanuel and Louis Napoleon together won a 
series of victories over the Austrians, culminating at Solferino 
on June 24th, 1859, and on March 17th, 1861, the kingdom 
of united Italy was proclaimed at Turin, an achievement shared 
by Victor Emmanuel, Giuseppe Garibaldi and Camillo Cavour. 
In a sense Cavour, one of the great statesmen of history, 
followed the policy of Charles Albert and managed so to com- 
bine the liberal and the revolutionary movements as to secure 
not only the liberation of Italy but its due place among the 
great nations of the world. Mr. Berkeley’s book has its end 
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fifteen years before the supreme goal is reached, but it is 
invaluable since it places in perspective the forces and the 
persons that made the Italian Risorgimento an inevitable 
factor in the history of the modern world. 


JEG pk My 


THE..LIFE. OF SHAKESPE Ahi 


The use of the late Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare 
has hitherto been sufficient for the amateur student of the works 
of the greatest dramatist who has appeared since the days of 
Zéschylus, Euripides and Aristophanes, a man greater than 
these since he combined in his completed works both tragedy 
and comedy with a serene outlook over all the social life of men 
of every grade. Sir Sidney Lee’s great monograph was marked 
by high literary purpose and a judicial investigation of many 
highly disputable facts about the life itself and the works. It 
cannot be said for this reason to be displaced, but in the course 
of time many more or less minute facts have become known 
about William Shakespeare, his relation to the stage of his 
day and the authenticity of parts of his plays. A highly 
technical Life based upon these additions to our knowledge was 
produced by Sir Edmund Chambers in two volumes in 1930, 
a work for specialists, and now Mr. Charles Williams, the poet 
and writer, has based a new Life for the general public on 
the material provided in Sir Edmund Chambers’ book. ‘This 
new popular Life is written with great literary skill, it confines 
itself for the most part to absolutely ascertained facts, and it 
disperses many popular errors about the dramatist which still 
linger despite the efforts of Sir Sidney Lee and Sir Edmund 
Chambers. 

There are various mysteries still unsolved about William 
Shakespeare’s actual life. It could not be otherwise indeed 
in the case of a man who was born in April 1564 and died in 
April 1616, a man of obscure origin in the obscure country 
town of Stratford-upon-Avon, who did not begin to emerge 
from obscurity till 1591, when he was working at some London 
theatre in some capacity at the age of 27, who retired to his 

“A Short Life of Shakespeare with the Sources. Abridged by Charles 


Williams from Sir Kdmund Chambers’s William Shakespeare: A Study of 
Facts and Problems. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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native town in the year 1610 and died there at the early age 
of 52, six years later. He was working in London for about 
twenty years, more than three hundred years ago, and the 
direct material for the historian of his life is confined to some 
few records at Stratford dealing with his christening, marriage, 
death and business and municipal transactions, some few 
records in London as to registration of plays and law suits, 
scraps from contemporary writers of priceless value, many 
memories and legends which for the most part are late in 
origin and practically valueless. This material in the last 
fifty years competent historians have combined with a 
thorough knowledge of the Elizabethan theatre and of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, and a thorough 
knowledge of the social life of the period, in order to produce 
a consistent record of one of the most wonderful men that ever 
lived. Yet the effort to reconstruct the actual life of a man 
who was obscure in his lifetime in the political and social sense 
and who died more than three hundred years ago necessarily 
leaves many gaps in our knowledge. William Shakespeare 
was born in 1564, and we can reconstruct the life of his forbears 
to some extent and the measure of education the boy was given. 

Though the historians do not mention the fact, he prob- 
ably went to school at the age of four in the good Stratford 
Grammar School. ‘That was the usual age. This takes us 
to 1568. He learnt there, after he could read, Latin. Mr. 
Williams says that it was not likely that any Greek was taught 
in the school, but Ben Jonson, who was a fine scholar, says 
of Shakespeare that he knew ‘“‘ small Latin, and less Greek,”’ 
and that assumes that he had some knowledge of Greek. There 
is some late evidence that he left school early, which means 
before the age of sixteen, when boys of ability usually went 
up to Oxford or Cambridge. If he left school at fifteen this 
will take us to 1579. "There is some evidence, derived from 
the actor William Beeston, who may have known Shakespeare 
in London, that he became a country schoolmaster, a sugges- 
tion that receives some confirmation from the knowledge of 
schoolmasters shown in the plays. But there is a twelve years’ 
gap to be made up between 1579 and 1591. Robert Greene’s 
attack upon Shakespeare before September 1592 shows that 
at that time, as Mr. Williams puts it, Shakespeare ‘‘ was both 
a player and a maker of plays.’ He was working for the 
stage in, at any rate, 1591. But there is no evidence, though 
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there is some legendary stuff, as to when he left Stratford for 
London and in what capacity. There is at any rate a gap of 
ten years in our knowledge of the poet’s short life. 
Practically no knowledge is yet available of what he was doing 
from 1592 to 1594. ‘There is a suggestion that he went to 
Northern Italy. He certainly got to know Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, since Venus and Adonis published in 
1593 and Lucrece published in 1594 are elaborately dedicated 
to him. Was Southampton travelling in Italy in this period, 
and was Shakespeare one of his servants? Mr. Williams does 
not suggest this, but it may be worth inquiring whether South- 
ampton went to Italy during this period. In March 1595 the 
poet had secured an assured position in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company of players. ‘That company, known later as “‘ the 
King’s men,”’ is, we are told, ‘‘ continuous throughout Shake- 
speare’s career, and there is nothing to show that he ever wrote 
for any other company.’ It is probable that Shakespeare 
attracted the attention of Queen Elizabeth, who was anxious 
to see Falstaff in love. From 1595 to 1599 or 1600 Shakespeare 
wrote the famous Sonnets, and these were printed in 1609 
‘“without any token of oversight by the author.’? Mr. 


Williams adds “‘they lead up... to the questionings of 
Hamlet and to the distasted essays in disillusion which 
followed.’ The poet was not unprosperous. In 1597 he 


re-established himself in Stratford by the purchase of New 
Place, a fifteenth-century house built by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
and in 1602 he also purchased there 127 acres of land. ‘This 
must have meant visits to Stratford. In London he lived in 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, whence he moved in 1599 to the 
Liberty of the Clink on the Surrey Bankside. When the Globe 
Theatre was built in 1599 Shakespeare had a fifth share in half 
of it, and he had also an interest in the Blackfriars Theatre, 
but he parted with his shares before his death. Sir Sidney 
Lee thought that his whole yearly income exceeded £700. The 
latest estimate is £200, a good income in those days. In 1610 
Shakespeare finally returned to Stratford, but he occasionally 
visited London and still wrote plays for the company. ‘There 
was a local legend adopted by John Ward, who was vicar of 
Stratford from 1662 to 1681, that the poet died as a result 
of a carouse with Drayton and Ben Jonson. Mr. Williams 
says that there is no reason “‘ to reject this report.’”? Yet 
it was at least sixty years old, was a local legend and as 
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evidence is worthless. The poet died on April 23rd, 1616, and 
if Ben Jonson had been with him at or about the period of his 
death it is practically certain that he would have mentioned 
the fact. Mr. Williams thinks that ‘‘ none of the innumerable 
portraits which pass as Shakespeare’s carry any guarantee of 
authenticity.”’ This is too certain a decision. The engraving 
by Martin Droeshout in the First Folio is vouched for by 
Jonson and is practically contemporary, while the bust above 
the tomb in Stratford Church requires cleaning and re-examina- 
tion. Aubrey tells us that Shakespeare was “‘a handsome 
well-shap’t man: very good company, and of a very readie 
and pleasant smooth witt,’? while Ben Jonson declares that he 
was of an ““ honest, and of an open, and free nature.’’ He was 
outlived by his wife Anne Hathaway, but his last descendant 
died in 1639. 

Mr. Williams deals with the intricate questions of the publica- 
tion of the plays, and declares when all is said and done on 
the equally intricate questions of authenticity that, 


After all, we have read the plays for ourselves, and have 
learnt to recognise in them, through all their diversities, a 
continuous personality, of which style is only one aspect. A 
single mind and a single hand dominate them. ‘They are the 
outcome of one man’s critical reactions to life, which make 
the stuff of comedy, and of one man’s emotional reactions to 
life, which make the stuff of tragedy. 


That is absolutely sound. There is something about Shake- 
speare’s works, probably it is their universality, which drives 
inferior minds and petty lookers for dramatic surprises 
apparently mad. There is the quite modern foolishness which 
would attribute to Francis Bacon, an already overworked states- 
man, lawyer and philosopher, the entirety of not only Shake- 
speare’s work but the work of many another dramatist and 
poet. There is the almost equally foolish denial to Shakespeare 
of the bulk of his work on textual grounds relating to the 
various bad and good quarto and folio editions. Mr. Williams’ 
answer to the latter craze is the right one. ‘The personality 
of the poet pervades his work beyond all mistaking. Of his 
life we know only a little, but that is enough. Of his works 
we know that they are the real mirror of his life, his hopes, 


his fears, his faith. 
J. E. G. pe M. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


China: the Pity of it,* the latest of Mr. Bland’s many books 
on the subject, is interesting, powerful and acutely controversial. 
The whole volume is a sustained attack on the individuals, institu- 
tions and Governments which have taken Young China seriously 
and endeavoured to help it according to their lights. The fall 
of the dynasty in 1911, far from being the dawn of a new and 
better age, is regarded as the beginning of the fatal decline. The 
chapter on Sun-Yat-Sen leaves the prophet of Chinese nationalism 
little to cover his nakedness, and the leaders of Kuomintang 
appear as self-seeking doctrinaires, utterly unfitted for rule and 
clever only in throwing dust in the eyes of British and American 
idealists. Mr. Bland’s lash falls on ‘‘ the busybodies of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations,’? on Mr. Lionel Curtis and his friends of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, on the Foreign Office and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, on the statesmen of the Washington 
Conference of 1921-2, and on the League of Nations at Geneva. 
The fault of all these benevolent optimists is that they do not 
realise that the Chinese people cannot govern themselves; that 
China is not an organised State in the ordinary sense; and that 
Chinese democracy is at once a fraud and a failure. What the 
country needs, he is convinced, is the restoration of strong personal 
rule. It is the same attitude as that with which we are familiar 
in the Indian speeches of Mr. Churchill and Lord Lloyd. Mr. 
Bland likes and respects the Chinese people, and is as anxious 
for their welfare as the rest of us. Admitting for the sake of 
argument that the present régime is as bad as he paints it, the 
reader may perhaps wonder if he does not idealise the old order 
a little too much. Moreover, ‘‘ the unchanging East ’’ changes 
like other parts of the world, and the clock can hardly be expected 


to stand still. 
* * * 


De Valera,t by Denis Gwynn, is a work of extraordinary 
psychological interest as well as of considerable historical impor- 
tance. The author has learned much about the stirring events 
that have occurred in Ireland since 1916 from men who have 
taken part in them, and he writes with unusual detachment. De 
Valera is rightly described as one of the most baffling characters 
of our time. His obstinacy is only equalled by his vanity, and his 
own countrymen, both in America and at home, have been 
exasperated by his intransigence scarcely less than British states- 
men. Yet the general impression of the man is not wholly 
repulsive, and there must be something attractive in one who 
commands such passionate loyalty. It seems clear that his mental 
endowment is not much above the average. His power comes 
partly from his unbending will and partly from his record of 
service to the national cause. He sprang into fame as the only 


* Heinemann. 
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survivor among the leaders of the Easter rebellion of 1916; for 
though he was the last to surrender, his life was saved by the 
discovery that he was an American citizen. His subsequent 
escape from Lincoln gaol added to his celebrity. Mr. Gwynn tells 
in detail the discreditable story of how he refused to go to London 
for the negotiations that led to the signing of the treaty, and how 
he repudiated those who signed it. Differences between his own 
principles and those embodied in the treaty, as our author shows, 
were slight enough; but they were made the excuse for a hideous 
civil war. Once again De Valera had the strange luck to be left 
in the centre of the stage by the simultaneous death of Arthur 
Griffith and the murder of Michael Collins. For though the Treaty 
Party triumphed at the elections, Cosgrave and his colleagues 
could not compete in popular appeal with their rival, and they 
made some costly mistakes. De Valera is now at last the 
unquestioned master of Ireland, and to understand this fanatical 
doctrinaire we must turn to Mr. Gwynn’s pages. 
* ae * 


In this contribution to Roman Law in the Later Roman 
Empire* Dr. Edwin Hanson Freshfield deals with ‘‘ the Ecloga ”’ 
belonging to the Isaurian period in the eighth century. Dr. 
Freshfield in writing this little book carries on his work of 
translating many of the principal law books of the late Eastern 
Empire privately printed by the Cambridge University Press 
between 1926 and 1931. It is not unkind to point out various 
small errors, since Dr. Freshfield refers to some errors in his 
earlier work. Dr. Bury did not refer to the Ecloga ‘‘as the 
first Christian law book,’’ but as ‘‘a Christian law book.’’ It 
would have been impossible for Dr. Bury to use the first phrase, 
since Justinian’s vast twenty-second Novel was a Code of Christian 
Marriage. In fact the Ecloga was an heretical code, the work 
of Leo III, the first Iconoclast Emperor, who issued it in A.D. 740. 
There was a reaction under the Macedonian Dynasty more than a 
century later, but the innovations of the Ecloga were in many 
cases retained. Dr. Freshfield regards the Sea Law and other 
laws dealing with martial law and farming as belonging to the 
same period as the Ecloga, but Dr. Ashburner, in his ‘‘ Rhodian Sea 
Law ”’ published in 1909, has shown that Zacharize was probably 
wrong and that these laws had had nothing to do with the 
Iconoclast Emperors. The Basilica of the end of the ninth century 
is the most significant of all the later law books of the Eastern 
Empire. Probably Dr. Freshfield will reach this code in time. 
Meanwhile this handbook will give the student an analysis of the 
Ecloga which should be compared with the summary in the 
Appendix to Volume 5 of Dr. Bury’s edition of Gibbon. It is 
significant of the changed temper of the times that the ‘‘ Basilian 
legislation returned to the Justinianean doctrine, and the antinomy 
between the Canon and the Civil Law survives to the present 
day in Greece.’’ The Ecloga insisted upon the indissolubility of 


matriage. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘Rumania, its History, Politics and Economics,’’* by G. C. Logio, 
contains a mass of first-hand information about a country of which 
most English readers are profoundly ignorant. In the course of 
two hundred pages he paints the portrait of a country and a people 
which he knows extremely well, and about which he does not 
hesitate to tell the naked truth. The prestige of Rumania has 
never stood very high, and this searching analysis will do nothing 
to enhance it. After a brief historical sketch he passes in review 
the political parties which have recently held office, and has little 
flattering to say of any of them. ‘The Bratiano brothers receive 
the condemnation they deserve, not only for their corrupt methods 
but for their crazy attitude towards foreign capital. Rumania 
is potentially rich, but as she cannot herself supply the money 
needed for development, she requires assistance from abroad. The 
author writes bitterly of his personal experiences in this connection, 
and solemnly warns foreign investors to be careful. The whole 
picture of politics and economics, finance and administration is all 
the more depressing since every statement is illustrated in detail. 
The Peasant Party is clearly the best hope of the country, but 
it seems unable to break the evil tradition of roguery and waste. 
He quotes Rumanian publicists who have condemned the 
monstrous evils as sharply as himself, but adds that they have 
preached to deaf ears. A Rumanian proverb is quoted on the 
title-page: ‘‘A good country, badly run; Don’t get entangled, 
it’s no fun.’”? The whole book is a commentary on this aphorism. 


* * * 


In ‘‘Unemployment in Germany since the War’’} Dr. K. I. Wiggs 
discusses the question of German unemployment up to the end 
of 1931. He declares that it is mainly due to ‘‘ the large number 
of factors of friction which have been introduced into post-war 
economic life.’? He blames especially in this connection the 
system of unemployment relief and fixed wage agreements which 
are made irrespective of industrial conditions. ‘‘ Too much 
emphasis has been laid upon Reparations, which, admittedly, are 
an additional evil.’ Some of Dr. Wiggs’ conclusions are highly 
controversial, but, as Professor Henry Clay says in the Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ his record of German experience is a contribution to the 
study of this post-war problem, and most students of English 
unemployment will regard his discoveries as significant.’’ 


* Manchester : Sherratt & Hughes. 
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